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Notice.—With this week’s ‘“‘ Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——==———— 

HE Italian Premier has found it necessary to deliver a 

speech to correct the effect of his talk with the reporter of 
the Figaro, which, it is now admitted, occurred. The speech 
was delivered at Florence on Wednesday, and its main objects 
are to reaffirm the necessity of the Triple Alliance to Italy, 
and to conciliate Austria by expressing dislike of Irredentism, 
which the speaker was once believed to favour. S. Crispi 
also took advantage of the occasion to express his belief that 
the throne was essential to the unity of Italy. Thespeech has 
greatly pleased Vienna and Berlin, and greatly irritated Paris 
and the Republicans of Italy, who have contrived to fuse their 
aspirations for the French form of government with aspirations 
for more territory. Its general effect is pacifying, but it leaves, 
as we have said elsewhere, an impression that S. Crispi is 
opportunist to unscrupulousness, and would make or break 
any alliance in the hope of profit to Italy. Fortunately, 
Italy’s interest in protection against France is enduring, 
perhaps even unchangeable. 








The Standard quotes from a French paper, the Gil Blas, a 
report of a recent conversation between the German Emperor 
and some person in Styria during the recent hunting, 
which, bad as the authority is, somehow looks true. The 
ideas are precisely those which no French paper would 
attribute to his Majesty. The Emperor spoke kindly of the 
Alsatians, as true Germans, whom he wished to entrust with 
the administration of their province, though, of course, it 
must remain German. The Empire would try to increase the 
material prosperity of the Reichsland, “ for I do not think I 
am quits with it when I have increased its garrisons.” The 
Triple Alliance was a League of Peace, and he perceived no 
sign of war in any direction. “I will launch into no adven- 
tures any more than my grandfather did.” The “Socialists 
have been treated too long as savage enemies.” “I shall force 
peace on the domestic foes of the Empire,” but “if order is 
disturbed, my Army will do its duty.” “I will complete my 
grandfather’s work,—Germany united and Europe pacified.” 
The Standard’s correspondent who sends the story suggests 
that the words were really spoken, though not in Styria or to 
any Austrian. They certainly seem to express the Emperor's 
thoughts, and may have been uttered to one of the minor 
Princes, who repeated them. 


We shall find King Solomon’s Mines yet. The Times’ 
correspondent with the expedition to Mashonaland reports 
the discovery, or rather the re-discovery, for they were before 





struck some ancient Portuguese explorers as being “ Moorish,” 
and others as the work of the Queen of Sheba. It is 
imagined by the expedition, from their situation, that they 
were built to protect, or, as we have elsewhere suggested, to 
coerce the workers in ancient gold-mines, traces of which 
have also been discovered. 


It is highly desirable, if contemporary history is to be 
of any value, that the incidents which occurred before the 
Tipperary Court-House should be investigated by a Court of 
Justice. Witnesses speaking on oath, and liable to cross- 
examination, may possibly agree. At present, when not on 
oath, none of them do. Colonel Caddell, for instance, who 
was controlling the police in Tipperary on the occasion, writes 
to the Times (October 4th) denying positively many of Mr. 
Morley’s statements at St. Helens. In particular he asserts 
that the crowd forced the gates, that stones were thrown at 
the police, that they did not draw their batons until actually 
assaulted, that Mr. Harrison was not struck until he had 
struck, and that “Mr. Keating hit one constable on the 
head, whereupon he was struck by another and his lip 
cut. Mr. Keating told me himself it was not much, and he 
certainly had not the appearance of a man badly injured.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Morley, speaking at Swindon, positively 
denies the forcing of the gates, and adheres to his statement 
that Mr. Keating was wantonly attacked, and received “a 
murderous blow” on the mouth. Mr. Harrison, too, writes to 
the Times of Wednesday to challenge Colonel Caddell’s state- 
ments in every material particular “of which I have any per- 
sonal knowledge,” but very properly reserves particulars until] 
he can speak on oath. One tendency we note in speakers and 
letter-writers on both sides, and that is to regard hearsay 
evidence and the evidence of their own eyes as of precisely 
equal value, which it never is anywhere, and in Ireland least 
of all. 


The effort to obtain a legal inquiry has as yet broken down, 
the Parnellites who prosecuted retiring from the Court, 
alleging as their reason that the Bench was packed! Thecase 
took the form of a summons for assault against the police, 
and on Thursday the hearing commenced before eight 
Magistrates, four of whom are “ Resident,”—.e., are like the 
London Stipendiaries. Mr. Harrison gave his evidence, which 
was, in the main, that he struck nobody, but was struck by a 
policeman unknown, and that the police exceeded Colonel 
Caddell’s instructions, which he himself heard. Mr. Patrick 
O’Brien was then placed in the witness-box, and testified that 
he took a photograph of the scene. The Chairman objected 
to the reception of this evidence until the photographs were 
produced, whereupon Mr. Healy refused to tender any 
further witnesses, declaring that he did not know how 
Mr. Gardiner became Chairman ; that the Crown had sent up 
Resident Magistrates instead of trusting local Justices; and 
that, as he implied, and some of the prosecutors afterwards 
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repeated in words, he distrusted the Court. The case was there- 
fore “ dismissed without prejudice.” We suppose scenes of this 
kind have their effect in Ireland, or men like Mr. Healy would 
not produce them; but in England the impression will be that 
the prosecutors distrusted, not the Bench, but the effect of the 
testimony to be given. The allegation that the Stipendiaries 
will not do justice is, of course, only an adroit attempt to 
make the administration of Ireland impossible. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach spoke at Gloucester on Tuesday, to 
the Conservative Working Men’s Benefit Society, in answer to 
the toast of “Her Majesty’s Ministers.” He thought that 
the Government was in very fair health, in spite of all the 
nails which, they had been assured, had been driven lately into 
their coffin. He declared that any charges against the police 
for their conduct in the Tipperary affray, would be investigated 
without any preconceived judgment by Mr. Balfour and the 
Government; and he expressed regret that while men like 
Mr. Morley and Lord Spencer never defend the “ Plan of 
Campaign” in the abstract, when they come to concrete 
instances of its application they never condemn it. As 
to the potato failure in Ireland, Sir Michael thought 
that Mr. Balfour, even though he were still in Scotland, 
would at least be able to deal with it much more effec- 
tually than Mr. Morley did with the scarcity in 1886, 
when he passed a Relief Act enabling the Government to 
relax the conditions under which outdoor relief was given, and 
appropriating £20,000 for the extra relief required. Relief 
was then given to almost everybody in the Unions where the 
conditions had been relaxed, to relieving officers, to large 
farmers, persons with good deposit-accounts at the Bank, 
officials enjoying good pensions, and even to money-lenders 
themselves. When the £20,000 was spent, and the Unions 
which had enjoyed the relief found that they would be called 
upon to account for their expenditure, the number of 
persons relieved fell in one week in the most amazing way, 
from 18,500 to 3,500 in Clifden Union, from 67,000 to 7,900 in 
Galway Union, and from 28,500 to 5,300 in Swineford Union. 
Mr, Balfour, even while taking a well-deserved holiday at St. 
Andrews, could assuredly do better than that, even though Mr. 
John Morley in 1886 may have never taken any holiday at all. 


On the same evening, Mr. John Morley made a speech at 
Swindon to the North Wilts Liberal and Radical Association, 
and was saluted by his audience with the title of “The Grand 
Young Man.” Probably Mr. Morley will not like the title; 
but if it were taken up by the Gladstonian constituencies 
generally, it would vastly improve his prospect of leading the 
party whenever Mr. Gladstone retires. No doubt his North 
Wiltshire audience felt the presence in him of “ that severe, that 
earnest air,” which has conquered for Mr. Gladstone so eager 
a confidence from the Liberal constituencies of Great Britain. 
Nobody would think of calling Sir William Harcourt “ grand” 
in that sense at all; nobody would think of calling Sir George 
Trevelyan “ grand” in that sense. But even in that sense the 
phrase cannot be said to be inapplicable to Mr. John Morley, 
though his earnestness and severity have a little too much of 
the Girondist doctrinaire flavour, and too little in them of 
statesmanlike weight and carefulness of judgment. It is 
curious to reflect that the vogue or the failure of such a 
phrase as this might really alter the character and prospects 
of the Gladstonian Party. 


In his speech, Mr. Morley said that the political power of the 
Trish landlords was gone; that their moral power, if they ever 
had any, was gone; their social power was gone ; their material 
power was gone; and that in the most distressed parts of 
Ireland, the landlords are now nothing but a body of men 
mighty for evil and powerless for good. He then diverged to 
the criticisms made on his speech at St. Helens, and said, in 
answer to the statement that the conduct, or misconduct, of 
the police was not a political matter, and should have been 
dealt with, if necessary, by an action against the police, that 
it was idle to talk of a wretched Tipperary peasant bringing 
such an action and carrying up an appeal to the House of 
Lords. No doubt it is; but why cannot the National League 
do it for him, instead of lavishing its money on evicted 
tenants who never wished to be evicted, and who would have 
paid their redueed rents gladly if the League would but have 
let themalone? Mr. John Morley maintains that a Coercionist 
Government, if it is to be tolerable, needs very much more 
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than the ordinary personal superintendence by its chiefs - and 
that, he intimates, is what makes Mr. Balfour’s absence : 
Scotland so culpable, when he ought to have himself tidings 
the question who should be the sitting Magistrates to hea; 
the Tipperary charges. And Mr. Morley illustrated hie 
attack by praising the late Mr. Forster’s sedulous devotion to 
his Irish administration. But surely Mr. Forster, earnest 
and conscientious as he was, was far more violently hated and 
far more furiously attacked than ever Mr. Balfour hag been 
We are not sure that the Irish do not prefer those rulers Siko. 
whatever they are, do not seem to be over-anxious as to their 
decisions. 





Mr. Morley, in his Swindon speech, made a point against 
the police for their treatment of Mr. Harrison, by callin 
him a “stripling.” We have no doubt at all that all My. 
Harrison says of his own proceedings at Tipperary is as honest 
and accurate as a man who mingles in such stormy scenes 
can expect to make his subsequent recollections of his acts ; 
and we do not doubt that the police supposed him to have 
justified their attack on him more than he really had justi- 
fied it. But Mr. Morley’s attempt to aggravate the heinous. 
ness of the attack by calling him a stripling, is evidently 
absurd, and a mere expression of party rancour,—at least, if 
the letter in yesterday’s Times describing Mr. Harrison as 
considerably over six feet, and broad and strong in proportion, 
is to be trusted. A vehemently gesticulating man of such 
proportions might very well be regarded by the police with a 
kind of anxiety which would magnify gestures into blows. 


Mr. Leonard Courtney, the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, made a speech to the Ulster Liberal 
Unionist Association, in the Ulster Reform Club, on Wed- 
nesday. The important feature of his speech was his 
appeal to the Liberal Unionists to give the most effective 
help in their power to the Unionist Party in maintaining 
the Union, which could only be done, he thought, by em- 
phasising their Liberalism even more than their Unionism. 
“Their action as Liberals must be even more prominent 
than their action as Unionists.” The result of handing 
over Ireland, and especially the congested districts of Ireland, 
to the Nationalist Party, would be most disastrous. But if 
it was to be avoided, it could only be avoided by making 
Liberals see that the maintenance of the Union was abso- 
lutely essential to a progressive and Liberal policy in Ireland. 
The Liberal Unionists must be “eager,” “ zealous,” “ strong,” 
and identify the Liberal cause with the Union of England 
and Ireland. If the Government,—which he did not 
accuse of slowness in responding to Liberal suggestions, but 
which he yet desired to see more ready to respond to 
them,—were to be sustained, it must be through such a 
systematic “prodding” by the Liberal Unionists as would 
make all true Liberals wish to see it kept in power, and shrink 
from handing over Ireland to the mercies of the Irish 
Nationalists. That may be good advice, if it is acted on with 
sedulous moderation. But we may excite disgust by “ prod- 
ding,” if we are too “eager,” “zealous,” and “strong” with 
our prod. If the Conservatives once think that they are being 
unfairly used, the alliance will break up, and the prospect of 
maintaining the Union with it. A weak ally must not even 
try to dictate the whole policy of an alliance. 


Lord Rosebery made an amusing speech at the dinner of 
the Trades House of Glasgow, held on Wednesday. He was 
asked to return thanks for both Houses of Parliament, and 
complained that Sir Archibald Orr Ewing, M.P. for Dumbar- 
tonshire, and a Conservative, who has “ one foot firmly planted 
in the House of Commons,” and the other foot, if journalistic 
rumours may be trusted, “in that more august and tranquil 
Assembly ” to which Lord Rosebery himself has the honour to 
belong, had much more right to be asked to answer for the 
two Houses of Parliament than he himself had. The House 
of Commons, he said, was in danger of an attack of apoplexy, 
and the House of Lords of death from atrophy. The two 
great constitutional dangers of the House of Lords are that it 
claims a sort of precedence over the House of Commons,— 
which is a fictitious claim as things actually are,—and that 
Members who do not wish to enter the House of Lords are 
forced into it without their own consent. Both these dangers 
Lord Rosebery would like to remove by the reforms which he 
proposes. But would not his reforms substitute for what 1s 
universally recognised as a mere formal and unreal precedence 
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—— 
in the Upper House, a claim to real equality which might 


have a very much more serious result ? 





It is stated, though not yet “on authority,” that Dr. Thorold, 
the Bishop of Rochester, is likely to be translated to the 
Bishopric of Winchester, just resigned by Dr. Harold Browne. 
Dr. Thorold is a man of capacity and moderation, and not, so 
far as we know, identified with any party in the Church, 
though probably both the moderate Evangelicals and the 
moderate Broad Churchmen may claim a special interest in 
him. Still, his translation, if he is to be translated, to the 
great Bishopric of Winchester, and the simultaneous con- 
secration of Mr. Festing to the Bishopric of St. Albans, 
mark a period in which high practical qualities are more 
carefully weighed and appreciated as titles to a Bishopric 
than anything like commanding spiritual influence. High 

yactical qualities are of great value in a Bishop, and it is 
difficult to imagine any gift, however high, compensating 
thoroughly for their deficiency ; but assuredly an Episcopate 
in which commanding spiritual influence is conspicuous chiefly 
by its absence, will be a somewhat dreary Episcopate in the 
history of the Church of England. 


The Salvation Army has sustained a great loss in the death 
of Mrs. Booth, wife of the General, and his principal assistant 
in founding his new sect. She is described to us as a woman 
of perfect sincerity and clear sense, with a certain sweetness 
of character, and an innate ability for organisation. She had, 
too, ina most unusual degree the faculty of persuasive speech 
in public. We regret to see that the leaders of the Army 
have, as usual, utilised their great misfortune; that the body 
has lain for days “ in state,” watched by twenty statuesque and 
silent “soldiers” of “the Army; ” that the memorial services 
will be on a gigantic scale; and that the funeral will be the 
occasion of a procession so large as to demand extra care from 
the police. Mrs. Booth’s family will probably say that the 
same thing occurs when any other notable person dies; but 
that is not true of religious teachers. Cardinal Newman’s 
body lay in state because he was by European etiquette a 
“Prince” of the Church, not because he was an eminent 
leader in it. 


Dr. Abbott gave an interesting lecture at Toynbee Hall 
last Saturday on ~“ Illusions,” which he distinguished from 
“Delusions ” as being natural and, so to say, healthy mistakes 
which lead to their own correction; delusions, on the other 
hand, he described as morbid and unhealthy mistakes, which 
show that the mind is warped and on a false track. He 
pointed out that Bacon had spoken of God as playing a game 
of hide-and-seek with his children in which he desires to be 
found out,—in other words, as stimulating us to disen- 
tangle for ourselves the true from the apparent. Thus men 
naturally suppose that it is the sun which moves, and the 
earth which remains relatively fixed; and for the greater 
part of human history, that was the illusion which science 
ultimately removed. So, too, light conveys to us the notion 
of something that exists at the moment we see it, whereas 
there are fixed stars which have ceased to emit light for 
many years before we cease to see them; and, again, we 
suppose a clap of thunder or the report of a gun to occur 
when we hear it, though it really occurred a few seconds 
earlier. The love of the marvellous was, he said, a frequent 
source of illusion; and the illusion of neighbourhood,—i.e., 
the illusion due to exaggerating the importance of what is 
close to us,—is another not less frequent. Then there is the 
illusion of ignorance,—omne ignotum pro magnifico,—and the 
illusion of distance, which leads us to put God to an immense 
distance from us, instead of seeking for him in our own hearts. 
It is impossible, Dr. Abbott said, to escape illusion. What we 
have to do is to try and discover the sources of subjective error 
to which we are most liable, andtoallowforthem. The lecture 
seems to have been an excellent one, though we are not sure 
whether Dr. Abbott warned his hearers against illusions of 
incredulity, to which we are at least as liable as to credulous 
illusions, and perhaps more specially liable in the present age, 
as the Duke of Argyll hints in his interesting letter published 
in another column. 


Some reference in this lecture to the curious account of 
himself given by Professor Huxley to an admirer in a 
book published last year, annoyed Professor Huxley, who 
replied in a rather caustic letter to Thursday’s Times, in 





which he pointed out some inaccuracy in Dr. Abbott’s 
account of the autobiographical details in question. Dr. 
Abbott rejoined in yesterday’s Times, in a letter as charming 
and gentle as Professor Huxley’s had been sarcastic. We do 
not think that Professor Huxley should have challenged the 
delicacy of an allusion to autobiographical details which he had 
himself voluntarily given to the world. No doubt he was 
perfectly justified in giving them to the world. He is a great 
authority on educational subjects, and it is perfectly true that 
the advantages and disadvantages of the system under which 
his vigorous intellect was trained is a matter of very real 
public interest. But that is precisely what Dr. Abbott 
thought, and it was surely as good a justification for Dr. 
Abbott in referring to them,—except so far as he referred 
to them inaccurately,—as it was for Professor Huxley in com- 
municating them to the British public. Each man concerning 
whom there can be any question on the matter, has the right to 
judge whether he will be regarded as a public man or not. 
Professor Huxley decided,—quite rightly, we think,—that to a 
considerable extent ke was already so plainly public property, 
that it would be interesting to the world to know more about 
him. Having so decided, he cannot justly complain that the 
students of the various systems of education think so too. 


The crisis in Portugal has now lasted nearly a fortnight. 
The King is unable to form a Ministry, statesman after states- 
man finding himself baffled by the refusal of leaders of 
factions to coalesce, and the reluctance of any politician 
to accept the Foreign Office. The Foreign Secretary must 
sign the English Convention, and if he does, will be exposed 
to the anger of all factions of the Chamber, except the 
Conservative, and of the Republican mob of Lisbon, which 
makes of the popular jealousy of England a convenient 
stalking-horse to assail the Monarchy. The Royalists will 
probably triumph in one way or another; but the situation is 
somewhat dangerous, because it may tempt some of the 
Colonial Governors, who are half-crazy with spite and wounded 
pride, to some overt aggression on the British. In that case, 
it will be well to terminate Portuguese rule in East Africa, 
which produces nothing but evil, once for all. 


The negotiations between Great Britain and Italy on the 
delimitation of Abyssinia proceed but slowly, the point in 
dispute not being the coast-line, but the possession of 
Kassala, now occupied by the Mahdists. Kassala is the key 
to Abyssinia from the westward, and the Italians say it must 
be occupied either by themselves or by the British. The 
British are, however, unwilling to occupy it just now, as that 
would involve an expedition, and unwilling to cede it, on 
behalf of Egypt, to the Italians, because if we ascend the 
Nile the position would be valuable, and because Egyptian 
opinion is againstit. Noquarrel is probable over the problem, 
as the Governments intend to remain friendly; but it is one 
exceedingly difficult of solution. We would venture to suggest 
that Kassala should be leased by Egypt to Italy for twenty 
years, with a power of redemption on payment of a reason- 
able fine within that period. If we should ever want the place, 
we could then take it; while the military difficulty pleaded 
by the Italian Government would at once be obviated. 


The Chairman of the London School Board, Mr. J. R. 
Diggle, delivered an address to the Board on Thursday, which 
contains an able summary of its position. The work of pro- 
viding the means of education is nearly done. The places 
required for the children of London are 688,000, and 680,000 
are supplied. The attendance is not, however, satisfactory, 
rarely rising above 80 per cent.; so that every day some 97,000 
children are absent from the schools. The length of attendance, 
too, tends slightly to shrink, the children passing the standards 
and departing as early astheycan. Still,a great work is being 
done, the immense majority of the 1,136 head and 6,030 
assistant teachers “doing good and faithful service.” As 
to the cost, it amounts to £1,700,000 a year, and shows 
a tendency to expand, “which cannot be accounted for 
by a corresponding increase in the amount of work,” but 
which, we may remark, is to be noted in the history of almost 
every State establishment, 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 943 to 95. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. COURTNEY’S ADVICE. 


4 fgg Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
is a thoroughly hard-headed man, whose political 
mind is not deficient either in courage or clearness. He 
is not one from whom those who agree with him in general 
drift are at all easy in differing. And yet we shall venture 
to express a very decided conviction that the advice which 
he gave to the Liberal Unionists in his speech at Belfast 
was by no means adequately considered. We fully enter 
into his view. It comes to this, that if at the General 
Election the Gladstonians are to be beaten, that can only 
be achieved by rallying a very considerable number of 
genuine Liberals to the Conservative ranks ; and for that 
purpose Mr. Courtney holds that a large number of these 
Liberals must be thoroughly convinced that the main- 
tenance of the Union will mean the steady maintenance 
and the zealous furtherance of the cause of Liberal 
progress in Ireland. To that end, he thinks it absolutely 
essential that the Liberal Unionists should convince the 
world that they are Liberals before all things, even before 


they are Unionists,—that it would be less impossible 


for them even to cease to be Unionists than to cease 
to be Liberals. The following are Mr. Courtney’s 
exact words :—‘ Their action as Liberals must be even 
more prominent than their action as Unionists. If the 
Union was to be maintained, it must be by Unionists 
never ceasing to be Liberals, by Liberals who were Liberals 
before, by Liberals doing all they possibly could, so that 
it never could be said that the matter of the Union was 
a matter of the Conservative Party alone. They knew 
the strength of the Conservative Party, and they must act 
with them on that matter, but the Conservative Party 
alone could not maintain the Union...... Liberal 
Unionists must be zealous to show the people of Great 
Britain that they were not less zealous Liberals because 
they were zealous Unionists. If there was anything which 
needed criticism, unpleasant as the criticism might be, 
they must not hesitate to point out this or that reform, 
or to insist upon having it, no matter how slow the Con- 
servative Party might be to grant it. He would not say 
they were slow. They had done good work, and had 
shown an open and vigorous mind; but at the same time, 
if they were ‘ prodded’ incessantly, they would do more.” 
And Mr. Courtney, of course, has been universally under- 
stood to advise that the Conservatives should be “ prodded 
incessantly ” by the Liberal Unionists. Now it is this 
advice of which we profoundly doubt the wisdom. We doubt 
extremely the wisdom of advising Liberal Unionists to 
make “their action as Liberals even more prominent than 
their action as Unionists ;” and we distrust still more 
cordially the practical application of that principle which 
Mr. Courtney makes when he encourages the Liberal 
Unionists to go on “ prodding” at the Conservatives till 
they quicken their pace into the quick-march of genuine 
reformers. We will give our reasons for questioning both 
counsels, and for positively rejecting the latter. 

We object to Mr. Courtney’s first counsel, that Liberal 
Unionists should make “their action as Liberals even 
more prominent than their action as Unionists,” chiefly on 
the very simple ground that it would be,—or at all events 
should be,—a distortion of their true creed. It is very 
important, no doubt, to keep our action as Liberals distinct 
and emphatic; but, after all, our action as Liberals only 
tends to secure progress from the point which we have 
already reached, while our action as Unionists tends to 
secure us against regress to a point far behind that 
which we have already reached. And it is to our minds 
more important, and even far more important, to fortify 
our base, than to attempt forward movements from an ill- 
secured base. The Union is our Torres Vedras, and any 
movement which would render our possession of that 
fortified position less secure, would render the advance 
beyond it rash and almost desperate. To control our 
impatience for progress is a comparatively light sacrifice, 
compared with that of hazarding in any way the vantage- 
ground which we have already gained and ought tena- 
ciously to keep. Unionists hold with Mr. Courtney that 
“the course of legislation in Ireland, if it were handed 
over to an Assembly directed by methods with which we 
are acquainted,”—in other words, to the Nationalists of 
the League,—would be utterly disastrous ; that the policy 








of the Nationalists of the League, with r : 
stance, to “the congested districts “e Tedland, hoa ma 
wholly mischievous and pernicious. But we : go m ” 
beyond this. We hold that the Union, once broke 
through, would be almost past re-cementing i 
after a regular civil war; and that the dissolution 
of the Union would give a deadly wound to the 
unity of the United Kingdom, such as we mi ht 
find it very hard to heal. No hearty Unionist Ys 
admit that the steady furtherance of Liberal principles in 
Treland, useful as that furtherance would be, can be an . 
thing like as essential to the prosperity of Ireland and the 
safety of the United Kingdom, as the absolute security of 
the Union on which that prosperity and that safety direct} 
depend. We hold, therefore, that to make our “action nA 
Liberals more prominent than our action as Unionists,” js 
to misrepresent our principles and to misrepresent them 
grossly,—nay, to risk seriously our alliance with the Con- 
servatives, who would justly distrust us, if they could once 
be persuaded that we are more bent upon pushing principles 
and doctrines with which they have slender sympathy, than 
we are on defending a position which they think "quite 
essential to the historical continuity of the British Empire. 

Mr. Courtney, however, will perhaps reply that though 
he recommends Liberal Unionists to make their action as 
Liberals more prominent than their action as Unionists 
that need not mean, and does not mean, that he values 
the Union less than Liberal progress, but only that at 
the present moment it is of much more importance to 
the success of Unionism to insist on the security it 
furnishes for further progress, than to insist on its in- 
trinsic merits. The General Election is what he is thinking 
of, and to carry the General Election, a strong Liberal con- 
tingent must be secured; and how can this be secured 
except by refuting the presumption which the Gladstonians 
are always enforcing, that a policy so dear to Conservatives 
as the policy of maintaining the Union, cannot be an 
essentially Liberal policy ? To that we should reply that 
we quite agree in the wisdom of giving a good deal of 
prominence to the position that a Liberal policy in Ireland 
will be pursued if the Union is maintained, and cannot be 
pursued if the Union is sacrificed; but that what we deny 
is the wisdom of letting it be supposed that we value the 
Union more because it secures the progress of Liberalism 
in Ireland, than we value it because it secures the safety 
of the United Kingdom. In point of fact, we do not 
value it nearly as much for the former reason as we do 
for the latter. We are not at all insensible to the 
importance of pressing forward Liberal reforms in Ireland, 
but we are far more deeply convinced of the absolute 
necessity of securing the safety of the United Kingdom, 
than we are of the necessity of insisting at once on a 
forward movement in Ireland. And we are quite sure that 
it cannot be wise to exaggerate the importance we attach 
to those principles to which our allies attach no im- 
portance, and to underrate the importance we attach to 
those principles to which our allies attach the greatest 
possible importance, if the alliance is to be (as it ought to 
be) even more cordial in the future than it has been in 
the past. 

And that brings us to Mr. Courtney’s second and most 
dangerous piece of advice, that we should take even more 
zealously than ever to the “ prodding” tactics in order to 
make the Conservatives keep step with the progressives in 
our own ranks. Mr. Courtney, when he urges on Lord 
Hartington and his party such a policy as this, seems to 
forget that there are two great dangers which beset the 
next General Election, instead of only one. There is a 
danger, no doubt, that those who are eager Liberals may 
take offence at the Conservative alliance unless the policy 
of the Government is made distinctly and genuinely Liberal. 
But there is another and much greater danger, that the 
eager Tories in the constituencies may take offence with 
the Liberal Unionist alliance, and be rendered languid and 
indifferent, if they see the Government placing themselves 
too obviously and, as they would say, too abjectly at the 
disposal of Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain. To 
our minds, the latter danger is the greater of the two, for 
the very plain reason that there are a great many more Con- 
servatives who are jealous of the Liberal Unionist influence, 
than there are Liberal Unionists who are jealous of the 
Conservative influence. It is quite true, of course, that 
nominally it is a Tory Government, and not a Liberal 
Unionist Government ; but that is just what eager Tories 
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think the humiliating element in the case, if really the 

licy be Liberal Unionist and not Tory. They say they 
would much rather give a generous a 4-8 to an avowedly 
Liberal Unionist Government, than humiliated by the 
reproach that they are mere tools in the hands of Liberal 
Unionist advisers; and there is something reasonable 
in the complaint. For our own parts, we profoundly 
believe that there is no real gulf between the two; 
that the gulf is rather a matter of tradition, a sur- 
yival from the old Toryism of times gone by, than a 
matter affecting living political interests. The Tory Party 
depend now as much on the popular vote as do the 
Liberals. They have necessarily abandoned the defence of 

rivilege qué privilege, and where they still hold by some 
re the remnants of privilege, it is on the perfectly reasonable 
and popular ground that the modification and regulation 
of historical institutions to which we are all accustomed, 
is safer for all of us than the minting of quite new institu- 
tions of which we have no experience. But the jealousies 
which arise out of names, often survive, and long survive, 
the jealousies which arise out of real things. And 
there can be no question but that a policy which, if 
Lord Salisbury himself had originated and introduced 
it, would be thoroughly welcome to the Tory Party, 
ig often disliked, and even detested, solely because 
it is known to have been urged on Lord Salisbury 
by Lord Hartington or Mr. Chamberlain. And our 
point to-day is, that this is a real source of danger 
for the General Election, and, indeed, of very much 
greater danger than that against which Mr. Courtney 
warns us. It would be all very well to advocate the 
“prodding” policy, if it were certain that while many 
Liberals would be gained for Unionism by this ostentatious 
« prodding ” policy, no Tories would be lost for Unionism 
by its application. But if, as we believe, there is serious 
danger that two or three Tories would be alienated, and 
rendered indifferent whether they should vote or not, by the 
tactics which would gain a single Liberal to the hearty advo- 
cacy of Unionism, we shall certainly do more harm than 
good by adopting Mr. Courtney’s advice. Asit seems to us, 
the right course is to regard the alliance as one of reasonable 
compromise, as it has hitherto been regarded; to treat 
Lord Salisbury as the true head of the Government, aud 
to defer to him and his supporters wherever they regard 
the course which the Liberal Unionists would recommend 
as really dangerous, but to ask from him and them what 
“it is only reasonable that we should ask,—a full and candid 
consideration of all Liberal Unionist suggestions, and a 
disposition to adopt them wherever they seem safe to 
moderate and enlightened Tories, and likely to increase 
the popularity of their Government without sacrificing 
any principle of cautious and sound statesmanship. 





THE PARNELLITE CONFERENCE. 


a many of our Unionist readers, we dare say, 
fancy that we recently exaggerated the importance 
of passing Purchase Bills for Ireland. They are so re- 
luctant to force them on pertinaciously, that all who 
advise that course as the only one to be pursued are apt 
to be regarded as fanatics. We commend to such doubters 
the report of the proceedings in the “ Conference of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party ” summoned on Monday last in 
Dublin by Mr. Parnell. The occasion was an important one, 
as the party wished to demonstrate its unity, threatened 
by rumours in which we confess we do not much confide, 
to give a cue for the approaching Session, and to utilise 
the arrest of Irish Members as proof of the tyranny of the 
Government. Mr. Parnell, it is true, at the last moment 
excused himself from attending, probably because he did not 
wish to be fettered by any decisions the Conference might 
pass; but sixty Members attended, they breathed the usual 
fire and brimstone, and they passed some flaming resolu- 
tions. Every one of them, without exception, was an appeal 
to the Irish dislike of paying rent for agricultural land. The 

first pledges the party to assist evicted tenants, accuses the 

Government of favouring eviction in order to destroy the 

tenants’ organisation, and demands that all such evicted 

tenants shall be restored by statute,—a noteworthy hint as 
to the lengths which an Irish Parliament elected by tenants 
might be prepared to go. The second suggests as the 
remedy for the potato-blight, a Bill suspending process for 
the recovery of rent on farms under £20 a year. The 
third, after sympathising with the five Members “wantonly” 





prosecuted by the Irish Executive, “reluctantly appeals 
to the Irish people to renew their subscriptions to the 
Tenants’ Defence Fund;” while the fourth sanctions an 
effort to inform Americans of “ the exertions and sacrifices 
by which the Irish people are maintaining an unequal 
battle against all the forces of landlordism and coercion,” 

the former being placed first. The speeches are just 
as full of rent as the resolutions; and, in fact, the 
Conference, which is described as the “Parliament of 
the People,” and which no doubt really represents 
the feelings of more than one-half of them, had not 
one solid idea in its head except to utilise every inci- 
dent, from a “famine” to an “arrest,” so as to get 
rid of the obligation to pay rent. That is all the 
viciousness of the Parnellite Members? Possibly, if by 
viciousness is meant detestation of landlords; but there 
never were Members more anxious to keep their seats, or 
less likely to mistake the cries which would enable 
them to do it; and they, after careful deliberation, 
and in the presence of what they think, or at all 
events call, a “coming famine,” deliberately pass these 
resolutions. They say nothing of Home-rule. They: 
carefully relegate coercion to the second place. They 
say nothing whatever about the “brutal police,” or 
its “deliberate and wanton outrages” upon the innocent 
and the patriotic, but concentrate their hatred and their 
pathos upon rent, and the victims of rent. They are all 
fluent speakers, and many of them masters of a rhetoric 
which moves Irishmen, though Englishmen think it flatu- 
lent and forced ; but, instead of describing their aspira- 
tions, or wailing over the destiny of Ireland, or attempting 
to give solid reasons for the policy to which they profess 
themselves devoted, they all with one accord stick deter 

minedly to the question of rent, a concentration of thought 
the more remarkable because their personal interests are 
involved, not in the Land question, but in the attainment of 
Home-rule. Ireland sends up all manner of representatives 
except peasants. If Home-rule is carried, the Members of 
the Dublin Parliament will distribute the whole patronage 
of Ireland, and may make themselves—quite justly and 
fairly, if Home-rule is just and fair—Secretaries of 
State, Judges, Commissioners, everything, except perhaps 
Captains of men-of-war. They will be “the great” in 
Ireland, and they do not forget it. Yet they sink that 
object in order to devote themselves exclusively to the 
abolition of rent. Why? Clearly there can be in the 
minds of reasonable men but one answer to that question. 
They know their constituents, and they know that those 
constituents at heart care only for the one end, which is 
to them at once “the Revolution” and the Millennium,— 
that rent do cease. 

We admit, of course, that the Parnellite Members, in 
thus exaggerating the Land question, have a secondary 
object—viz., to make the government of Ireland from 
Westminster impossible—but that fact only strengthens 
our position. The only way, as they think, in which they 
can do this is by attacking the landlords, whom, guided 
mainly by a tradition, they regard as the English garrison. 
They want to worry the Government, and this is their only 
method. They cannot, as they fully admit, rise in insur- 
rection. That is impossible, because the people are not 
willing, and because, in our day, multitudes are powerless 
everywhere against very moderate numbers of disciplined 
men wielding the resources of military science. Tipperary 
is brave; but if Tipperary were all united and all raised 
to the boiling-point of enthusiasm, Tipperary could not 
stand up for an hour against a shower of modern 
shells. They cannot refuse to pay taxes, because, 
under the system of English finance, the taxes which 
fall on the multitude are never paid to the Treasury by 
the taxpayers, or even by the taxpayers’ tradesmen, but by 
the great importers. They cannot proclaim a crusade 
against debts, because, not to mention that the Irish are 
honest about all claims except rent, it would be too incon- 
venient to have no credit for goods, no advances from 
usurers, and no interest for small investments. They 
therefore concentrate their efforts against rent, not only 
because their constituents hate it, but in order to embarrass 
the Government by throwing on the officials and the police 
the burden of collecting the landlords’ dues. If the 
Government were as cynical as the Austrian Government 
is said to have shown itself under similar circumstances 
in Galicia, that policy would fail. From the point of 
view of governing, it does not matter two straws to the 
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British Government, or any other, whether rent is paid or 
not, the revenue coming in all the same, and indeed"in- 
_ creasing, because some of the saved money is expended by 
tenants upon spirits. The Government, however, being 


constitutional and Christian, must enforce the law; there’ 


is endless friction in enforcing it; and the popular leaders 
therefore succeed in their object, which is to keep up a 
perpetual worry upon a subject on which the law and the 
popular sentiment are at hopeless variance. Government is 
not rendered “impossible,” for it goes on, and is on the whole 
as well obeyed as in any country in Europe; but are, 
government is impossible, and that is the British people’s 
ideal. The English and Scotch think a State should be as 
orderly as a big shop, and are as vexed when policemen 
enforce an eviction, as Messrs. Shoolbred’s customers would 
be if payment were levied on their purses by any forcible 
intervention within the shop itself. It is on this feeling 
that the Parnellites rely, with their usual curious percep- 
tion of English weaknesses, and rely with a certain effect. 
That we fully admit; but then, the remedy for that, as for 
.the agitation for Home-rule, is purchase ‘by the tenant, 
or, as the proposal ought to have been. called,~ the 
conversion of the tenure. The moment the tenants are 
freeholders, their great weapon drops from the Parnellite 
hands ; and whatever else their programme may be, they 
must proclaim themselves the devoted advocates of “ that 
great principle, so dear to the heart of every Catholic 
Irishman, the sacredness of property in land.” Deprive 
a. man of his land, when two-thirds of the popula- 
lation are landowners! Monstrous! The doubt will 
be whether land ought not to be as exempt from 
seizure as communion-plate. The remedy, in fact, will 
be only too complete, and, unhappily, it is the only one 
visibly available. At least the action of the other one, 
.the successful reassertion by the Catholic Church of its 
undoubted doctrine that contracts are binding on faithful 
consciences, works too slowly for the politics of our day. 
Four Bishops have now risked their popularity by 
affirming that doctrine; but four dioceses include but a 
small part of the soil of Ireland, and in those four the con- 
gregations, though awed, are not convinced. There is but 
one course for statesmen to pursue, though the Conference 
is a melancholy sight on which to base grave action. The 
Parnellite Members should be the representatives, the 
yery flower and outcome of the Celtic genius of Ireland, 
a genius as real as any in the world; and when they meet 
together in a Parliament of their own, to face what they 
believe to be a crisis, all they have to say is that rent for 
agricultural land is a most detestable impost, which ought 
not to be paid, unless, indeed, it is quite convenient to pay 
it. Imagine legislating on that !—and yet we must legislate, 
and legislate quickly, if we are to secure tranquillity with- 
out robbing the class to which we stand most deeply 
pledged. 





THE TORYISM OF PRIVILEGE. 


A N Oxford correspondent, who writes us an interesting 
letter this week, imputes to us that we too much 
identify the Toryism of privilege with purely selfish rather 
than disinterested and imaginative considerations such as 
those which influenced Dr. Johnson and Sir Walter Scott, 
and points out that the privileged classes in the narrower 
sense have long been too weak to support their claims 
without very large help from those who do not themselves 
enjoy the privileges they defend. We are not conscious of 
having fallen into that error; but we cannot ignore the 
fact that a good deal of the support which the privileged 
classes have received from the unprivileged classes was 
really due to the power which they had obtained over 
them by the free use of those interested motives which 
landlords exert over their tenants, farmers over their 
labourers, and manufacturers over their artisans. Of this 
the best proof is that so soon as the power to apply 
this selfish stimulus to “imaginative” considerations 
was taken from them, the privileged classes at once 
lost the most irritating and vexatious of their privi- 
leges. The repeal of the Corn-Laws no doubt preceded 
the abolition of the semi-feudal powers of the landlords, 
and the concession of the vote to the artisans; but it 
was not freely granted by the generosity of the privileged 
classes themselves. It was wrung from them by the 
presence of famine and the waxing power of commerce. 
It is perfectly true that the literary strength of Toryism 
has always been due to the disinterested love of imagina- 





tive men for the social characteristics of an ari 

but itis not true that‘ that literary stbigthimnaa Ys 
have been equal to the support of privilege in its aa 
and more objectionable forms, if it had not been assisted 
by that free use of influence, intimidation, and wealth 
which swept away with them the poorer and less actiy 
minded classes, before their political emancipation by the 
extension of the suffrage and before the grant of that y : 
effective, though, as we think, and have always thought 
very objectionable bulwark of the voter's sslitie . 
judgment or caprice, secret voting. Doubtless the imaging. 
tive love of privilege has always helped to rivet its hold on 
human nature; but the imaginative love of privilege would 
never have been equal to the work required of it without 
the semi-feudal powers which enabled landlords to contyol 
the farmers’ votes, and without the political monopol 
which confined the suffrage so long to the powerful and the 
well-to-do. 

Again, it is quite true that one of the main props of 
Toryism, as we now have it, is to be found in the attach. 
ment of the unprivileged classes to those customary institu. 
tions which had their root in privilege, to the Monarchy 
the form at least of an aristocracy, the traditional 
ascendency of a single ecclesiastical body, and the reverence 
paid to Courts of Justice which are not in any degree the 
direct outcome of popular choice, though it would be im. 
possible for them to exert the influence they do without 
commanding the respect of the people. We fully admit 
that a good deal of privilege holds its own simply because 
the electors in general are attached to it, and would be 
much more sceptical of brand-new institutions set up 
in imitation of Republican models, than they are of the 
customs handed down from their forefathers, modified as 
they have been by the gradual paring away of everything 
like selfish abuse. Democracies,—at -least, when they are 
established by peoples of the Anglo-Saxon race—are not 
so sensitively jealous of the mere name of privilege as to 
abolish what works fairly well, in favour of new experiments 
in political construction which they see working no better, 
perhaps a good deal worse, in neighbouring countries, 
Customary institutions, when well trimmed of abuses, may 
be far more congenial to a sober democracy, than new ones 
which appear at least more in keeping with democratic 
principle. There is a great deal in human nature which 
cannot be reduced by the manipulations of any doctrinaire 
formalism to a democratic type. Parents and children cannot 
be so remodelled as to form a pure democracy. Wealth and 
poverty cannot be so remodelled as to form a pure demo- 
cracy. Talent and dullness cannot be so remodelled as to 
form a pure democracy. The relation of men to women is 
not democratic. The personal affections are not democratic. 
The artistic feelings are not democratic. The moral sense 
is democratic only in a very limited degree, and in many 
aspects is the very opposite of democratic. It remains 
true, no doubt, that it is impossible to justify on any 
abstract principle the endowment of single families and 
groups of families with hereditary powers for solemn 
political duties ; but then, it is also true that the selection 
of individuals by popular choice for the discharge of those 
duties is one of the most difficult tasks ever imposed upon 
man, and that it often fails egregiously, and fails worse 
than the apparently more arbitrary methods sanctioned by 
ancient custom. What we are all learning to see is that a 
gradual moulding of methods which we have inherited from 
our ancestors, so as to clip away their most serious abuses, 
is, on the whole, preferable to an attempt to reconstruct 
human society on a rationalistic basis, and this for the simple 
reason that when we plan everything on the assumption 
that the people know what they want, and can express what 
they want through the very rough political expedients 
which are the only ones hitherto invented, we break down 
miserably ; whereas if we only try to remove limited in- 
justices and evils which are keenly felt, we very often 
achieve at least a moderate practical success. We are 
therefore fully prepared to defend the preference for 
customary institutions which are not democratic, so long 
as we are able to pare away their most obvious and glaring 
abuses, to a reconstruction of political institutions de novo 
on the theoretic basis of democracy. But that is not 
saying that the new Toryism can afford to leave untouched 
all those flagrant postponements of the interests of the “ dim 
common populations ” to the interests of the titled, the rich, 
and the comfortable, by which the history of aristocracies 
and plutocracies has been disfigured. The new Toryism 
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ssentially popular. Such institutions as are not 
epee pedibientis which it supports, it must sup- 
a in a popularised form, and expressly on the ground 
that it is impossible to sweep them away and substitute 
w ones Without great suffering to the mass of the 
re Je, and, indeed, without doing a great deal more 
harm than good. The new popular Toryism must, and 
indeed does, found itself on the modest principle that 
Jitical construction is a most difficult business ; that 
when the people mean to root up one kind of evil, they 
are too apt to sow two or three new ones in its place ; that 
the corruption which wealth diffuses through a democracy 
+s even more dangerous than the injustice which privilege 
diffuses through a jealously watched aristocracy; that the 
favouritism of elective but ill-chosen place-holders is often 
far worse than the favouritism of carefully criticised officials 
who do not owe their appointment to popular election,— 
in a word, that when we try to do everything by pre- 
meditated and conscious acts of popular will, we find our- 
selves in much worse scrapes than when we make the best 
of the methods we have received from our ancestors. That 
is, of course, a frank admission that democracy is not fully 
equal to the task which in theory it is supposed to under- 
take. But it is not an admission that popular Toryism is 
not bound, so far as it can, to rectify all the injustice which 
the ages of privilege have endorsed, and so to remodel 
our customary institutions as to reduce to a minimum that 
selfish preference of the interests of the few to the interests 
of the many in which the old Toryism almost revelled. 





THE PROPOSED REFORM IN HINDOO 
MARRIAGES. 


(en very able correspondent of the Times who has 
been discussing the Hindoo marriage system in its 
columns, has at last come forward with his own proposal 
for remedying its hardships. He suggests a most subtle 
scheme, and one which will instantly commend itself to 
English feeling, and, indeed, to the general feeling of 
civilised communities. But we think we can show that it 
is an excessively dangerous one, too dangerous to be tried 
except for peremptory moral reasons, and that it is out- 
side the rights which modern opinion usually concedes to 
Iegislatures. The correspondent, to begin with, concedes 
at once that no statute prohibiting child-marriage can 
be or ought to be passed by the Legislative Council. The 
practice, directly enjoined as it is by the later Shasters, 
is too closely interwoven with religious feeling, as well as 
with Hindoo social life, to be readily abandoned ; and its 
prohibition would be regarded by the people as an oppres- 
sion of the gravest kind. It would, we may add, be futile, 
for the law would not be obeyed ; and you cannot put fifty 
millions of families into prison, or fine every household in 
so vast and scattered a community. It is, however, quite 
possible to raise the legal age of cohabitation to twelve, 
for although millions of fathers will be annoyed by 
the change, the duty of watchfulness during the period 
between ten and twelve being an irksome one, they will 
be only annoyed, and will concede in their own minds 
that the present age of consent has been fixed too low. 
There is nothing in the regulation to irritate the 
priesthood, and it will please the mothers, who on 
all social questions are in India the guardians of con- 
servatism. That is a genuine reform, which could be 
carried, and so, if needful, could the abolition of the suit 
for the restoration of conjugal rights, the law never being 
invoked except in cases of extreme dislike, in which the 
Courts had much better abstain from interference. Hindoo 
society is the best knit in the world, and can settle 
ordinary cases of that sort without our rather ignorant 
meddling. There is, be it remembered, a real though 
small religious difficulty in this matter, as a childless 
Hindoo is a Hindoo who has lost, in his own mind, the 
most important of all “means of grace,” the certainty 
that the right person will perform the right ceremonials 
in the right manner over his remains. Hindooism, how- 
ever, though essentially monogamous, allows a second wife 
to the childless, and could, we imagine, readily allow one 
to the deserted husband. Those two reforms could be 
carried, and would soothe away many existing objections 

to the Hindoo system ; but the correspondent of the Times 

Wishes to take one long step further. He proposes to 

encourage all who abandon early marriage for their 

children, and all widows who remarry, by making it an 





offence, a legal offence, for the caste or the priest- 
hood to excommunicate them. The effect of this 
would be that child-marriage would still be lawful; 
but that, as scepticism spread, whether from education 
or any other cause, a number of families, increasing 
every year, would adopt the European method, and thus 
gradually create among the cultivated a new custom and 4 
new habit of thought, to be followed ultimately by a new 
method of social life. That looks reasonable and desirable; 
and is so, if it can be accomplished without laws; but if 
the change demands a law, and a penal law, it would involve 
this very grave risk. Every Hindoo priest, and, indeed, 
every sincere Hindoo, would see at once that the whole 
system of caste as a social institution was placed in 
imminent danger. That system depends absolutely upon 
the power, possessed alike by the priesthood and the caste 
itself, of excommunicating the offender,—that is, of sub- 
jecting him to a boycotting less violent, indeed, than that 
of Ireland, as the excommunicated man is seldom per- 
sonally molested, but far more morally terrible, because it 
includes his wife, his children, and his dearest friends, 
who shrink from him as completely as the priesthood itself 
does. The Hindoo decreed “out of caste” is in no danger 
as regards either person or property; but he is a leper, 
without kinsman or wife or friend, with no one to visit, no 
one to cook for him, no one to shave him, no one to give 
him water, no one to perform his funeral ceremonies, no 
one, in fact, to smooth life in any one way. Without this 
sanction, the caste law, which is always burdensome 
and sometimes oppressive, would be incessantly broken, 
would, in fact, in course of time become obsolete, every 
second family having, for one reason or another, broken 
through it. That would be the end of the Hindoo system 
of society, and the people, if they heard of the proposed 
law, would believe that the end would come speedily. 
They would see, being as quick-witted on such points 
as Parisians, that if the Government could prevent 
ecclesiastical punishment for one reason, it could for 


‘another; and that it would use its power, is with most 


Hindoos an immovable pre-conception. The average 
Anglo-Indian detests caste, as an institution always in his 
way, and his rather thoughtless expression of his hatred 
has begotten in the Indian mind an idea that the Govern- 
ment detests it too, which is not true. The whole com: 
munity would therefore imagine that caste itself was 
threatened ; the priesthood, whose dignity and power 
would be alike endangered, would diligently fan the 
flame; and we might be, we fear should be, face to face 
with an insurrection to which the Mutiny would be trivial. 
The Government itself might be put out of caste, and the 
whole machine suddenly stop, like the works of a frozen 
watch. That danger is too great to run. If we ought to 
run it, then we ought to prohibit child-marriage abso- 
lutely, and this the proposer of the scheme has himself 
declined to do. 

Besides, is it certain that, in taking such a step, we 
should not be directly persecuting a creed? Rome would 
say so loudly, we fartcy, if we made it penal for a priest to 
excommunicate an offender within her own communion; 
and Scotland would say it more loudly still, if the 
Churches were fined for expelling a communicant. Just 
imagine a Presbytery sent to prison for informing a 
Church member that, until he reformed his ways, he was 
outside the pale! All the soldiers in Scotland could not 
keep the prison-gates barred for twenty-four hours: and 
the author of this scheme goes much further than that. 
He specially instances the case of a married widow refused 
entrance to a temple, and wants that refusal made an 
offence, and the widow admitted by a kind of legal force ; 
but has he even thought out the consequences? In many 
cases, the temple itself and all its priesthood would be 
desecrated; while in all cases those who joined in the widow’s 
worship, would become, until purified, outcasts like herself. 
Has any Government, however superior, a right so to 
interfere in that way with any creed that it deems worthy 
of toleration? No doubt we have interfered more than 
once or twice in India with the strong hand ; but then, it 
has always been to prohibit practices condemned by the 
instinctive conscience of all humanity. We made suttee 
murder, and the massacre of children at Saugor infanti- 
cide, and prevented the self-torture called “swinging,” 
by fining the priests; but in none of those cases were 
ecclesiastical rights invaded. No woman was excom- 


municated because she did not burn herself on her 
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husband’s pyre, or drown her child as an offering to 
the sea; and no priest ever enjoined either sacrifice, 
except in the former case as a counsel of perfection. We 
question if compulsion ever was used on the suttee, though 
she was often drugged, or, if it were used, it was social 
compulsion, and not ecclesiastical. Apart from the 
political danger, it is going very far to make the internal 
discipline of the Hindoo Church penal, and to force for 
an excommunicated Hindoo admission to the altar. If 
it were criminal for a Hindoo widow to remain un- 
married, or for a Hindoo father to betroth his baby- 
daughter, there would be reason in the proposal; but 
that is not alleged. What we are seeking is only an 
improvement in the marriage system of Hindoos; and to 
break up the Hindoo ecclesiastical system for that purpose, 
while we legalise and protect Mussulman polygamy, seems 
to us doubtful justice. If a widow who remarries, or a 
father who keeps his daughter unbetrothed, needs legal 
protection from external violence, let them have it in the 
fullest measure—the case, we believe, occurs, the widow 
forfeiting property she ought to keep—but to prohibit 
ecclesiastical pressure, or ecclesiastical protection of the 
temples against excommunicants, is outside the legitimate 
function of any Government. It would be as hard to 
abolish Hindooism as to prohibit excommunication, and 
not a great deal more just. An improvement of that kind 
—if it be an improvement, and for our part we believe 
caste to be the antiseptic of Hindoo society—must come 
from within when the time is ripe, not be forced upon a 
people from outside. We should not feel very benevolent, 
or very civilised either, if millions of Hindoos, declaring 
that they could no longer protect their Hindoo purity, 
elected to become Mahommedans,—and that has happened 
in India, though on a smaller scale, before now. 





THE ITALIAN PREMIER’S SPEECH. 


HE Italian Premier is a little too adroit. He is 
dancing in public on a tight-rope, and though the 
performance is amazingly clever, and not so dangerous as 
it looks, it is quite inconsistent with any idea of dignity 
in the performer. It is now admitted that, as we believed, 
S. Crispi did say to M. St. Cere the things which that 
agent of the Figaro reported, and said them with the 
motive which struck us as so perfectly visible. He wanted 
to conciliate France, which can worry Italy financially 
to a grave extent, and at the same time to defend 
the avowed policy of his Government. He therefore 
flattered France, in the way France loves to be flattered, 
as the most formidable Power in Europe; and at 
the same time declared that the fear she inspired was 
the cause of the Triple Alliance, which, however, ex- 
pired in 1892, and might, he hinted, by possibility, not 
be renewed. All that was said with an object, and on 
the French side was clever; but, unfortunately for 
S. Crispi, there is also an Austrian side. Austrians 
are duller than he is, and Austrian journalists asked 
in angry tones what he was really at, and whether 
he contemplated breaking away from the Alliance at a 
convenient moment. He found, too, that the French party 
in Italy, which is also the Republican party, were elated at 
his talk with the Figaro; and he possibly heard in private, 
that in the King’s opinion he had given cause for mis- 
apprehension. He set himself, therefore, in a speech 
uttered at Florence on the 8th inst., to make the 
balance even, to reassure all doubters, to reaffirm his 
adhesion to the Alliance, and especially to conciliate 
the provoked Court of Vienna. He succeeded in doing 
all these things very fairly well, but not so well as to 
avoid the criticism that it ought not to have been necessary 
to make the explanation. He declared, for example, that 
to abandon the alliance would be treason to the country, 
which is, no doubt, his real feeling; but then, feeling in 
that way, why did he hint that he might one day abandon 
i##? That is trickery, not statesmanship, and though S. 
Crispi is not a small man, it is small trickery, too. 

S. Crispi’s real object, however, at Florence was to con- 
ciliate Austria, and he devoted half his speech to a state- 
ment that he has no sympathy whatever with Irredentism. 
Most Englishmen who study politics at all are inclined 
to consider Italian Irredentism a mere fad ; but it is a fad 
with a very dangerous element in it for Austria. Italians 
learned their politics at a time when the idea of “the 
nationalities’ was entirely dominant with the Liberals 


of Europe; and a large party in Italy j ‘ 

to distinguish aceon tan iy the Mae: 
tion that every race is entitled to make of Mee f 
separate national entity. They will not, therefore, surre a a 
the hope that Italy may yet “redeem” Ticino ‘where fh, 
population has been Swiss for four hundred years b ? 
speaks Italian ; the Trentino, where Italian agriculturists me 
politically Tyrolese ; Dalmatia, which belongs to Austae 
but is full of Italians ; and Malta, which is British, but #7 
which, though the people talk a bastard Arabic the 
educated classes speak Italian, as two hundred ye : 
since did also the aristocracy of Vienna. The  sesey 
as a matter of practical politics, is almost illusory. 
for although Austria, after some great defeat, might 
cede the Trentino, the Ticinese would not endure eithe 

the Italian conscription or the Italian taxes; the Ha; uf 
burgs cannot give up Dalmatia without an impossible 
German consent—Trieste being really the Southern port 
for all Germany; and Malta is as much out of reach of 
the Roman Government as Jamaica or Ceylon. Neverthe. 
less, the Irredentists go on hoping, and keep up an agitation 
which, though Switzerland regards it with amused placidity 

and the English never hear of it, greatly provokes and 
occasionally embarrasses the statesmen of Vienna. They 
feel as if Italy were always threatening a war for the 
Trentino, while they can hardly keep order among the 
Italians of Trieste, who read the Irredentist speeches and 
think there is something in them. They grow as angry 
as we should grow if a strong party in an independent 
Ireland were always demanding Wigtonshire because its 
workmen are often Irish, and if Liverpool were usually in a 
sort of revolt in order to belong to Ireland. The English 
under those circumstances would not be sweet-tempered ; 
and the Austrians, besides watching Trieste as if it were 
about to rise in insurrection, are asking officially, as well 
as in journals, why, if Italy is so friendly, the Irredentists 
are not put down. S. Crispi will not put them down, 
because he does not wish to exasperate Liberal feeling; but 
he has no objection to conciliate Austria by stating that he 
considers the whole Irredentist policy a mere anachronism, 
It is a policy, he told the Florentines, which means war with 
Europe, and Europe in its own defence would not wait for 
the war to be declared. The Italian people must therefore 
submit, and keep their treaties ; and it would be well if they 
also abandoned their habit of denouncing then, treaties 
binding not only Governments, but the peoples whom 
Governments represent. In short, S. Crispi held out no 
hope to the Irredentists, and there will consequently be 
for the moment tranquillity alike in the Southern Tyrol 
and Trieste, and an absence of anxiety in Vienna. 

The speech is clever enough, for the Austrians will be 
conciliated in spite of themselves; but it all creates the 
impression that the Italian Government under S. Crispi is 
a little too impartial, that it is always considering whether 
it would pay to break treaties, and that it is watching for 
an opportunity to take some new and more profitable line. 
That is a dangerous impression for a State to create 
when it is an accurate one, and when it is not, it is an 
unnecessary source of weakness. In the present instance, 
it is, we are convinced, inaccurate. The policy of Italy is 
consistent, and will be firm, because it is a policy of interest 
only. As we tried to explain last week, she neither has 
nor can have anything to gain by joining France, which 
has nothing to give, which protects the Papacy abroad, and 
which will never be heartily reconciled to Italian unity. 
Italy must therefore, in self-defence, join Germany and 
Austria, and will remain at one with them as long as she 
possibly can, which means, at all events, until they have 
been defeated. Her policy is unswerving, because it is 
selfish; and her Premier’s hints to the Figaro reporter 
that it may swerve have no object except to make 
special negotiations with particular Powers just a little 
easier. They are tricks, in short, allowed by diplomacy, 
and sometimes, we suppose, in some conjunctions, 
of temporary use. They do not, however, raise the 
characters of those who employ them, and must leave 
behind them, in Austria especially, an uncomfortable 
feeling that the Italian Government is not only a fair- 
weather friend, but deliberately studies the barometer in 
order to see in good time how friendly she can afford to 
be. That is a false impression; but the statesman 
who creates it, however great in other respects, lacks one 
condition of greatness,—he does not inspire perfect con- 
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ple in diplomacy as in commerce, and it is not the 
ova gain a septation for adroitness who in the end 


have most command of money. 





NORTH AMERICAN POLITICS AND THE 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


HE Englishman who can find time and energy to 
divert his gaze from home topics, will be amply 
rewarded by the variety and piquancy of the co- 
temporary problems which are on their road towards 
solution in the various quarters of our globe. While 
ancient Asia slumbers under the sceptres of Empires 
Chinese, Ottoman, Russian, and English, a dormant 
yolcano, Which some time may inundate with its countless 
streams of life Australasia and America as well as Europe ; 
while secret Africa, from the mysterious Soudan to Cape 
Agulhas, reveals its inmost recesses to the curiosity and 
enterprise of hunters and traders, and confirms the 
veracity of earliest history,—the peoples who inhabit the 
Continent of North America seem on the very threshold of 
new conquests and greatness. For, within a few brief 
years the successful completion of a great commercial 
enterprise has not only secured a route for commerce 
across the Dominion of Canada, from the shores of Nova 
Scotia to those of British Columbia, but has made plain 
to all men that there are possibilities in the imminent 
future which will go far to falsify many hitherto seemingly 
sound political judgments. And the present moment, 
when the Tariff Bill of Mr. McKinley is an accomplished 
fact, is a very fitting moment in which to insist on the 
nature and importance of the crisis. 

Until a quite recent period, the common opinion about 
Canada—an opinion, it may be remarked, largely influenced 
by the interested motives of the inhabitants of the United 
States—has been of an adverse and depreciatory sort. 
Englishmen of the older generation have scarcely yet 
learnt to think of the Dominion as other than it was at 
the time of the ‘Trent’ incident,—a congeries of ill-knit 
provinces, without any effective organisation ; rich enough 
in forests and pastures, a paradise of sport, but devoid of 
the mineral wealth and the luxuriant prosperity which 
characterise its mighty neighbour. Even when the 
Dominion ceased to mean the maritime provinces with 

_ Quebec and Ontario; even when the Red River Expedition 
had acquainted the world which reads newspapers with 
theshadowy name of Manitoba; even when the locomotive 
actually traversed the leagues of prairie which lie beyond 
Winnipeg, had climbed the Rockies and Selkirks, and 
steamed along the peaceful reaches of Vancouver Harbour, 
—even then English people failed to grasp what it all meant. 
For the lessons of the past are hard to unlearn,—the 
ae clings to his knowledge that Quebec is the happy 

unting-ground of the Jesuit; that the Fenians have had 
their eye on Canada; and that Mr. Goldwin Smith has sat 
for years at Toronto, an insistent Jonah foretelling quarterly 
the coming day of annexation: while the financier has a keen 
remembrance of the Dominion’s monetary straits, and its 
comparative barrenness as a field for investments. The 
dazzling advance, moreover, of the United States since the 
close of the War of Secession has further prevented a true 
judgment of Canada’s real progress. 

But whatever may have been the slowness of the 
English to see the significance of the new development, it 
18 very certain that neither New York nor San Francisco 
were as slow. While Canada remained a comparatively 
obscure country, engaged in the lumber trade, competing 
in the grain market with difficulty against the farmers of 
Iowa or Wisconsin or Dakota, or eking out its income 
with its furs and its fisheries, a vast territory starved for 
want of capital, and dependent on the States as its natural 
market, so long did the destiny of the Dominion lie in the 
hands of the politicians at Washington. In such circum- 
stances, no angry shot seemed needful to be fired, no 
border militiaman need expect to risk his life in the 
transfer of the Star-Spangled Banner from the American 
to the Canadian side of the Horse-Shoe Fall at Niagara. 
By a peaceful but oppressive manceuvre, by the unbearable 
pressure of a hostile tariff, Quebec and Montreal could 

coerced into surrender, and the Canadians driven to 
solicit annexation. That the motives and policy existed, 
seems obvious; that it may yet succeed, is not without the 
bounds of possibility ; that it has been rendered at once 
more difficult and more desirable by the opening of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, is certain. 





The years which have elapsed since the close of the 
great Secession struggle have been, as all men know, years 
of miraculous growth and prosperity in the regions south 
of the imaginary line which severs the United States from 
the Dominion of Canada. The tide of population and 
prosperity is still ever mounting higher and higher. If 
the young States of Minnesota and Dakota are beginning 
to rival, with their vast cities and industries, the prodigies 
of elder States, the hitherto unworked mineral wealth of 
the South threatens to cast into the shade the cliffs and 
mountains of iron which line the shores of Lake Superior, 
or the more precious veins of metal in Nevada and 
California. The buzz of a ceaseless enterprise spreads 
through the Pacific States, and the outlay of the dollars of 
San Francisco and Portland is raising on the shores of 
Puget Sound cities and towns already linked to Chicago 
and New York by stupendous systems of railways. In 
the all-engrossing task of self-development, the tireless 
energies of the Yankee States have hitherto been mainly 
engrossed. Yet as their field for future enterprise daily 
grows occupied, there are many who cast eager eyes 
across the artificial frontier, and yearn to tear aside the 
handiwork of diplomacy. The temptation is the greater, 
since on the other side of the Dominion bounds, the fevered 
energy of the United States gives way to a scantier and 
more leisurely progress: the shower of gold which 
falls from the hoards of London as well as New York 
on the prosperous Republic dwindles to an exiguous 
shower on the less favoured soil of our great Im- 
perial Colony. . Along thousands of miles from New 
Westminster to the shores of Superior, the mountains 
and cornfields of Washington, Montana, Dakota, and 
Minnesota border on the limitless ranges and prairies 
of the Dominion. The incitement to covet is immense, 
for the comparatively unknown mines of British Columbia, 
and its noble harbours and fisheries, as well as the great 
central plains of Assiniboia and Saskatchewan, are being 
keenly surveyed by the keenest people of these latter days. 
Hence the dislike and opposition which have existed all 
through in the United States to the enterprise and success 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway; and hence the great im- 
portance of its task. In five short years, the factors of 
the problem have been profoundly modified. The men of 
the Dominion and of the “Old Country” have realised 
once and for all that they possess an enormous estate, not 
made up of pathless desert, of barren prairies, of ice-bound 
rivers, and profitless mountains. Day by day they are 
learning that there lie in the enormous recesses of the 
Rocky Mountains, or among the exquisite and wooded flanks 
of the Selkirk and coast ranges, stores of precious metals 
not less rich than those of more Southern regions ; that the 
fisheries of the rivers and fiords of the Pacific coast contain 
the elements of industrial prosperity ; and that the cornfields 
of the North-West may become competitors with those of 
the Republic for European custom. Nor is this all. The 
discovery and opening-out of these vast regions involves a 
new life and a greater importance for the older cities of 
Ontario. The wants of the chain of farms which now 
stretches in links from Winnipeg to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, are naturally supplied from Montreal, 
Toronto, or Ottawa, and their produce must more. 
and more tend thitherward for its markets. If those 
stately towns once feared extinction at the merciless hands 
of the American Protectionist, and if of old they took 
serious thought of the need of annexation in preference 
to death from inanition, the time of fear is swiftly 
passing. That is a fact becoming very luminous to 
the rulers of the United States, and there are signs 
written large to-day of its being a cause of disquiet at 
Washington, for a reason which is not far to seek. A 
system of Protection such as is practised in the United 
States develops sooner or later a weakness which is very 
difficult to meet. For after the first successes of Protec- 
tion are gained, after adverse tariffs have enabled the iron- 
masters of Pennsylvania and other native capitalists to vie 
at home with the manufacturers of Europe, new needs 
arise. There comes a time of craving for extended 
borders, of desire for fresh markets wherein to sell and 
wherein to buy,—to buy, perchance, raw material, to sell 
manufactured articles. In the case of countries practising 
Free-trade, this natural law of expansion can be easily 
and naturally satisfied by a larger intercourse with its 
neighbours,—an intercourse, however, which the American 
Republic has rendered difficult for itself by its own policy. 
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No Protectionist State can eventually feel secure if its 
neighbours practise even a limited Free-trade. In the 
interests of self-preservation, the men of the United States 
would fain have all the Continent of America Protectionist, 
or united in Treaties of Reciprocity. By such a transaction 
they have turned the Sandwich Islands into a Yankee 
plantation, while freely admitting Honolulu sugar-canes 
into the United States. Recent events have suggested the 
possibility of. some such dealings with Brazil, with what 
chance of success is not clear. Certain it is that to force 
Canada into a compact, to shut out for good and all the 
exports of Europe, to retain the purchasing control of the 
Canadian grain trade, to inundate the North-West with 
their manufactured goods, may well be conjectured to be 
among the leading motives of the new McKinley Tariff. 
“ America for the Americans” is a cry which is growing 
shriller for the very emergency in which the Protectionists 
find themselves. It lies at the root of the somewhat 
unaccountable despatches of Secretary Blaine, of the con- 
test about the Behring Straits fisheries; and it finds a 
naive utterance in such ingenuous orators as Senator Fry 
of Maine, who told his brother-Senators last July that it 
was the business of England “to bunk” from Halifax, 
Bermuda, and North America at large. 

But it may be questioned if the time for a successful 
tariff war is not over, since Canada now knows herself to 
have a future, and England awakens to the fact. In the 
Canadian Pacific, the Dominion possesses a great outlet to 
the Asiatic countries, as well as to her own distant terri- 
tories. Harassing and costly as is the American Tariff, it 
is no longer a matter of life and death. If she turns her 
eye to England rather than the States, if she welcomes 
English manufactures and consults the needs of this 
country’s markets, the Dominion may hope to emulate the 
successes of Chicago or Minneapolis. With the growth of 
the North-West, the greatness of the older cities will wax 
rapidly, and they must gain an importance impossible 
before. To ensure success, English capital should seek 
investments in the new provinces with a freedom which is 
at present wanting. If London is careless of the treasures of 
British Columbia or the Central Provinces, New York and 
San Francisco will supplant London. In the uncertainty 
of the answer lies some of the charm of the problem. Yet 
the completion of the route to Vancouver, and the rapid 
growth of the Canadian Pacific system, are strong evidence 
that Englishmen desire to keep their hold on North 
America. Unless the rivalries of Frenchman and English- 
man, of Romanist and Orangeman, provoke some luckless 
schism, it seems fair to hope that the forebodings of former 
years may be laid aside. In that direction more than any 
other, lies perhaps the most real menace to the unity and 
conservation of the Dominion of Canada; yet it is a 
peril likely to be dwarfed by the vast expansion of the 
State. The rivalries of Quebec with Ottawa should grow 
less acute, when the larger affairs of the time are shared 
with the representatives of younger provinces. If such 
be the outcome, this greater harmony will certainly not be 
the least of the benefits wrought by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. And the recent speeches of the Canadian 
Ministers at Halifax, strong as they are in confidence for 
the future, are an earnest of the early dawn of happier and 
more prosperous times for that great Dominion, which 
will look for its future greatness and commercial prosperity 
alike to the communities of Europe and Asia. 








SIMPLICITY AND COMPLEXITY OF CHARACTER. 


R. WILFRID WARD, in an extremely happy and dis- 
criminating paper on the apparent paradoxes of 
Cardinal Newman’s character in the October Nineteenth 
Century, ventures the opinion that Newman’s was a very 
“complex” nature. When we come to weigh the word, 
however, which as applied to any material thing, means much 
folded, abundant in different strata, as distinguished from 
“ simplex,” which asserts that there is but a single fold, that 
the essential part of it is all in one plane, we at once begin to 
have our doubts whether it properly conveys what Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward really intends to convey. He dwells very subtly and 
justly on the apparent paradoxes in Newman, his mystical 
convictions and his wonderfully fine and discriminating 
sensuous impressions, his belief that the physical universe 
was more or less a mask for unseen agencies, and his 
singularly penetrating insight into the most expressive 








features of that mask, his rapture in musin . 
ministrations, and his skill in choosing the poroat ee — om 
ford College or in mastering the connections of a cross-coun; ‘ 
railway route, his love of solitude and hig tenderness ¢ 
friends, his powers as a controversialist and his hela 
for formal controversy, his meditative passion and his en el 
ment of Miss Austen’s fine humour and vivid chit-eh - 
Nothing could be better brought out than Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s sense of the apparent paradoxes in Newman’s nature ; 
but, after all, when we come back to the question whether 
the word “complex” describes Newman’s nature accurate] 
we are more and more in doubt, and are disposed to a 
that, in some respects at least, it would be truer to speak m4 
the unusual simplicity of his nature than of its unusual com. 
plexity. What do we usually mean by a morally complex 
nature? We suppose, a nature which seems to love one 
thing, but which only disguises under that seeming the 
deeper love of something very different,—for example, an 
ambitious nature, which becomes apparently lowly, pleading, 
earnest, flattering, in order to achieve some master-purpose ; 
or an intriguing nature, which becomes apparently open, 
cordial, playful, frank, in order the better to disguise its 
diplomatic object. In this sense, certainly Newman’s 
nature was not unusual in its complexity, but rather unusual 
in its simplicity. He hadno double ends in view; he felt what 
he professed, and professed what he felt. He did love to 
bathe himself in solitude. He did heartily enjoy all the give 
and take, all the humour and the tenderness of true friendship. 
He was a religious man in his very essence; and he was as 
truly a man of the world as any one can be a man of the 
world by the aid of imagination and keen perceptions alone. 
He did delight to put his finger on the real turning-point 
between different lines of religious belief; and he did despise 
mere controversy undertaken for the sake of logical triumphs, 
His heart was in theology so far as it represented to him the 
teaching of God about God and man. He cared nothing for 
theology as a mere display of formal and abstruse learning, 
His mind was a simple mind in the singleness and sincerity 
of its interests, and complex only in that sense in which a 
repeater is more complex than an ordinary watch, or a human 
eye than an insect’s eye,—i.e., in the sense of containing finer 
and more elaborate provisions for effective work. Indeed, it was 
the remarkable combination of a singleness of purpose almost 
unique, with an elaboration of intellectual and moral insight 
quite unique, which made Newman what he was. 1f one means 
by a complex nature a nature not easily read off by a casual ob- 
server, no doubt Newman’s nature was complex; but that is 
hardly the sense in which a complex nature, as ordinarily under- 
stood, is opposed to a simple nature, for it is generally 
implied that there is something in it artificial, non-natural, 
deliberately evasive and baffling. The only trait in Newman’s 
character which we can recall that looks a little like moral 
complexity, was his habit of ignoring the direct question put 
to him, and replying to what he believed to be the state of 
mind of the questioner. Thus, when he was asked questions 
that he thought idle questions, he would not reply directly at 
all, but evaded them, and intended to evade them; and as it 
sometimes happened that they were not idle questions when 
he thought them so, the upshot of the answer was not satis- 
factory. Again, in replying to genuine questions, which he 
knew to be genuine, he would ignore the question as it was 
actually put, and reply to the one which he thought ought to 
have been put; and as his own mind was far subtler and less 
commonplace than that of most of those who carried their 
difficulties to him, the result was often perplexing to the 
questioner, and looked like a game at what is called “ cross- 
questions and contrary answers.” There is astory of his having 
been asked whether he had read a certain very popular essay, 
and what he thought of it, on which he replied that he had 
read it and thought it extraordinarily clever; whereupon he 
was pressed as to what was its real drift. Newman replied : 
“Oh! if you ask me as to its drift, it was Fol-de-rol-de-rol, 
or words to that effect.” Of course the whole wit there 
consisted in first cordially praising the ad captandum clever- 
ness which had made the essay popular, and then intimating 
so happily how absolutely empty of real instruction he deemed 
it. But it would be difficult to say that the process of mind 
through which he went, in first giving his estimate of what 
the world found in it, and then his estimate of what he him- 
self found in it, could be called a simple process of mind. It 
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was most effective, as his indirect method of bringing out his 


own characteristic thought on a subject usually was; but it 
was certainly not simple. . : 

Nor can Newman’s intellect be called a simple one in any 
if the right test of simplicity be the readiness with which 
people take in and understand it. It was not nearly 
so simple as Mr. Carlyle’s, with which Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
compares it. It was simpler perhaps than Mr. Browning’s, 
with which he also compares it, but only simpler because 
Newman took more pains than Browning to bring out 
his meaning clearly,—not simpler in its methods. But 
simplicity of intellectual process is one thing, and simplicity 
of character quite another. We should call his character, 
on the whole, a simpler one than Carlyle’s, if we mean by 
simplicity of character, frankness and singleness of aim, no 
disguises from oneself as to the nature of one’s aims, and perfect 
fidelity to them. Carlyle hardly knew, we think, whether he 
yeally valued picturesque strength or downright sincerity the 
most. He would, of course, have said that he held the latter to 
be the higher of the two; but, in point of fact, the heroes on 
whom he has lavished most of his imaginative power,— 
Mirabeau, Danton, Voltaire, Frederick the Great,—were by 
no means the most veracious of heroes. Newman’s love of 
God as revealed in the Bible and by Christ, was a steadier, 
deeper, simpler, more -profound love than any love of 
Carlyle’s. What makes men doubt Newman’s simplicity of 
character is that he detached himself so much from ordinary 
human interests, and so bewildered the average man,— 
especially the average Englishman,—who merges and often 
loses himself in ordinary human interests. But which of the two 
deserves to be called the simpler character, that which is buried 
in twenty or thirty different interests in the same day or week 
or month or year, or that which is always and dominantly 
devoted to the service of the same God, and which takes up 
these multifarious interests only as subordinate and secondary 
to the service of God? Most men are a bundle of interests 
where Newman was absorbed in one. This it was that gave 
him his power over the world, and this it was which, in our 
opinion, gave him his genuine simplicity of character. Men 
are wont to call a character simple which it is easy to under- 
stand, and whose turns of thought and feeling it is easy to 
But we greatly doubt whether that is the right 
test of simplicity of character. Wordsworth’s turns of 
thought and feeling it is by no means easy for average men 
and women to follow; yet it would be hard to find a more 
genuinely simple character,—simple, we mean, in its steady 
devotion to the same high aim. F. D. Maurice’s character 
was one the turns of whose thought and feeling it was often 
extremely difficult to follow; yet a more essentially simple as 
well as noble character has not existed in our day than his. 
Often, indeed, the characters whose turns of thought and 
feeling it is easiest to follow are essentially complex, if we 
mean by “complex” full of mixed motives and desires, the 
tangle of which it is by no means easy to unravel. It seems 
easy to follow the turns and windings of Marie Bashkirtseff’s 
mind; yet where could you find anything more highly com- 
plex? It seems easy to follow the turns and windings of the 
nature of Amiel, the Swiss thinker whose “ Journal Intime” 
Mrs. Humphry Ward translated for us with so much delicacy; 
yet it would be hard to find a character much more complex, 
in which social and religious motives were more inextricably 
blended. It seems easy enough to follow the turns and 
windings of Shelley’s nature in Professor Dowden’s deeply 
interesting biography; yet where is there a more striking 
study of the overwhelming force of self-deceptions? It is 
not by any means the simplest characters which it is easiest to 
understand, for average human nature is complex, not simple, 
and is itself full of illusions and self-deceptions. 


sense, 
average 





THE ZINBABYE RUINS. 

HE discovery of architectural ruins in unexpected places 

is apt to excite the imagination a little too much. The 
discoverers jump too quickly to the idea that civilised races, 
of which all trace has been lost, erected the buildings, and 
then, in some grave catastrophe, whether of war or famine or 
pestilence, passed suddenly away. So deep and abiding is the 
sense of the transitoriness of human affairs, that we all incline, 
without knowing it, to believe that there may have been many 
civilisations of which nothing has remained except a few 
edifices, or, as in Polynesia, a few arrangements in stone, or a 





few figures hewn in some imperishable material. It is 
at least as probable that the civilisations of which we 
do know something threw out offshoots to distances greater 
than we fancy, and that the ruins which so excite our 
wonder are really the work of colonists who have been extir- 
pated or withdrawn, like the people who founded Silchester 
and built the Roman Wall. If we had lost the history of 
Rome, or had never known it, antiquaries would indulge in 
strange theories of the early history of Britain, and would 
seem, too, to produce good evidence for their dreams. 
Buddhism did not rise self-generated in Java, for all thé 
testimony of the temples; and if we knew the history of 
Mexico as we know that of India, we should probably 
find that a conquering colony from Anahuac had, not 
two centuries before the Spanish invasion, carved the 
mysterious monuments of Yucatan. It is not our topic 
to-day, or we think we could show that the learned 
have made much history unintelligible by underrating 
the maritime adventurousness of the earlier races, and 
assuming, in spite of evidence like that obtainable in Mada- 
gascar, that the Hindoos were the only antique people who 
conquered far-distant transmarine countries, and then, under 
the operation of some unrecorded impulse, ceased to go to sea. 
It may be that the bewildering account, published in the Times 
of Tuesday, of the Cyclopean ruins discovered in Mashona- 
land, indicates the existence there in ages before history 
of a comparatively civilised people, of which we have lost all 
trace ; but itis at least as probable that they were erected by an 
expedition or a colony sent out by a people of which we have 
heard, to collect gold. The ruins are evidently those of a 
fortified camp or station, established, it can hardly be doubted, 
to control the enslaved population which worked the gold- 
mines, and to protect the abler but scanty people which 
coerced and directed them, and took away, like the Spaniards 
in Peru, all transportable fruit of their labour. The choice of 
the knoll or headland; the long and mighty walls at its feet, 
broad enough for archers to walk on; the tall towers for 
observation; the huge walled court, or “place of arms,” 
eighty yards in diameter, where the garrison exercised in 
safety,—all alike poiut to this object, the one on which, except 
their tombs and temples, the early conquerors spent most. 
Who they were may remain uncertain, but there is no reason 
which makes it peremptory that they should have been in- 
digenous. The Hindoos who conquered and held Java for 
generations could just as readily have ascended the Zambesi, 
and organised some black tribe into a race of expert miners, 
and have guarded themselves in these buildings against their de- 
spair at their cruel and unending labour. So might the Malays 
who conquered Madagascar, and who remain to this day among 
the boldest and most adventurous of all maritime peoples. 
So might, and much more probably, the Arab people who 
founded the Sabaan Kingdom, who were certainly traders, 
and who would be drawn, as their descendants still are, by an 
irresistible attraction to the great and immensely wealthy 
continent just opposite their doors. And so, above all, might 
the Phenicians. We do not know how far that adventurous 
and cruel race had searched southward along the coast of 
Africa ; but we do know that Solomon’s agents, who can only 
have been Pheenicians, brought back gold and ivory from some 
place which must have been in Africa, or “ India ” in its large 
sense—the elephant not existing elsewhere—and we do know 
that the Phenicians made voyages almost as distant and far 
more dangerous. They reached Cornwall and the Canary 
Islands, and may easily have reached Delagoa Bay. We know, 
too, that they were experienced metallurgists; that they 
hunted their world for profitable mines, in Sardinia, in Spain, 
and even in Britain; and that they kept the stories of their 
successes as strict trade secrets. They might have heard 
from some trader that there was gold in a country below the 
Zambesi, and so hearing would have followed up their clue 
for generations, as, ages after them, the merchant-nobles of 
Italy pursued their commercial adventures. With ships like 
theirs, which could carry but few adventurers and armed men, 
they must have worked their mines by indigenous slave- 
labour, and, cruel as they habitually were, would have 
needed, as they worked, just the fortifications we have found, 
from the top of which, it is mentioned, the whole country can 
be surveyed. Why they should have built with dressed stones, 
yet without mortar, with the use of which they must have been 
familiar, is not clear; but we may remark that this method 
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admits of greater speed, and that the architects, whoever they 
were, made no blunder as to the strength and durability 
of their structures. There they are now, probably three 
thousand years after their erection, practically unhurt save 
by the jungle; while our scientifically constructed edifices in 
the tropics fade usually in three generations. It is a wonderful 
story, though not perhaps the pleasantest in the world for 
Englishmen, who have just taken the Pheenicians’ place ; but 
it is not wonder-exciting, like the dream that there once was 
in Mashonaland, in the very heart of Africa,a civilised in- 
digenous race, which has for some unknown reason passed 
away. The Negroes, or their race crossed with others, certainly 
never produced such a people, and who else can have inhabited 
Mashonaland ? 


The question we are raising, in far too slight a fashion, as to 
the work which has been done, or may be done, by colonies 
of the known races, is of grave historic importance. It is 
probable, more than probable, unhappily, that neither this 
generation nor any other, unless helped by a revelation, will 
ever penetrate the deep cloud which hangs over the earlier 
history of humanity, or ascertain beyond doubt even so much 
as the colours of the early emigrants who founded what we 
now know as divisions of mankind; but every limitation 
to the range of inquiry is some little help towards the com- 
‘pletion of the task. The monuments which survive, such 
as they are, will give us some aid, if we can only be 
sure who made them; but if we are to imagine new races, 
inquiry becomes practically futile. We might almost as well 
accept the theory—Mr. P. H. Gosse’s, was it not P—that Satan 
arranged the strata of the earth in order to deceive mankind, 
and then begin studying geology. We can quite understand 
the fascination which induces many acute men to dream that 
existing races are but the débris of others which have 
passed away, that we know little more of the history of 
the planet than of the history of the universe, and that 
we may even yet make discoveries which will upset all 
prevalent notions as to all that has happened here below; 
but those dreams do not help rational investigation. If 
we find any evidence of extinct civilisation higher than 
our own—say, a buried city in Australia, with proofs in it 
of forgotten sciences and arts—let us consider it with 
open minds; but pending its arrival, we get no help from 
these far-reaching fancies. What we know is that a few 
peoples, all probably crossed with the blood of the white 
family which has shown such exceptional power of accumu- 
lating knowledge, slowly developed the arts, and acquired the 
self-restraint and power of consecutive thinking which are 
the bases of civilisation; and what we have to do is to 
follow up, step by step, the traces of their influence in 
human history, how they spread, how their victims fled 
before them, what was the degree of intelligence to which 
they attained, and why in many instances they receded, or 
even passed away. That is an inquiry as fruitful and as 
interesting as geology or astronomy ; but to be productive it 
must go on step by step from the known to the unknown, not 
in jumps dictated mainly by desire for the luxury of wonder. 
In the course of the investigation, we may have from time to 
time to include new races, as displaying evidence of the 
power of growth, but every such addition is a new burden, 
not a new aid, to thought. Take, for example, the civilisation 
of the Peruvians, that singular people in which the power of 
social and intellectual advance seemed at first to have been 
self-developed on absolutely independent lines. Their story, 
as usually written, is a sort of break or flaw in the continuous 
history of mankind; but if, as the most thoughtful students 
now believe, it can be proved that their civilisation was taught 
them by early Chinese navigators who wandered or were driven 
to their coast, it is again relinked to the general course of 
affairs, and we know where to search and for what to inquire. 
We cease, that hypothesis once established, to be guessing, and 
guessing so much at random that even preposterous theories 
require patient examination before dismissal. The inquiry 

becomes, in fact, limited to the means by which and 
the time at which Chinese junks can have reached the 
Peruvian coast, where, as is now believed to be certain, 
derelict Chinese junks still arrive. In a similar way, 
if we can prove, of course after due inquiry, that the 
Pheenicians, in their immensely long history, twice as long 
at least as our own since the Battle of Hastings, did reach 
and make settlements in Mashonaland, we know more alike of 


Sires 
Africa and the Phoenicians, and know where to search for 
further knowledge; but if we are compelled to assume that a 
race capable of building round towers of dressed bricks of 
granite, laid securely without mortar, was self-developed in the 
heart of Africa, and then perished without a trace, the historian 
obtains from the new discovery nothing but a new and an 
enormous perplexity. He may, of course, be compelled b 
evidence to endorse it; but it is not gain to his work, but 


rather loss. 
A WRITER in the October number of Maomillan’; 
Magazine, who does not give his name, but who js 

evidently a schoolmaster, has been so struck, and perhaps go 
provoked, by the new disposition to attribute all the faults of 
schoolboys to their instructors, that he asks this singular 
question. He does not answer it very clearly, and does not 
quite perceive that it is included in a much wider puzzle, why 
the world has begun to believe that everybody is potentially 
good, and, indeed, actually good, if only other people would 
let them alone? Formerly it was believed by all the wise that 
the great mass of mankind, if not actually bad, had at least 
tendencies which prompted them to become so. A few persons, 
indeed, were admitted to be naturally good, subjects, as the 
theologians used to say, of prevenient grace; but the majority 
required training, careful watching, legal restrictions, and 
sharp punishments whenever they went astray. Their “in. 
stincts” were not to be trusted at all. Not only was 
education based upon this theory, but public law also, 
and much of the old social law besides, that institution being 
worked with a rigour which those of the new generation 
have almost forgotten. The social precautions against bad. 
ness were endless, one of them, for example, being that 
attendance at church was compulsory if you were to be con- 
sidered respectable, and offenders of many kinds were boy. 
cotted with a severity almost Irish. Now, the dominant idea 
is that all this rigour is needless, that the vast majority 
are very good, and that if you will only concede liberty and 
abolish restrictions, and allow everybody to govern himself 
according to his own inner light, the Millennium will speedily 
arrive. Fewer laws, gentler punishments, a general régime of 
love, are now the panaceas for all wrong-doing; and there are 
men among us only a little more advanced than the rest, who 
would educate criminals instead of restraining them, and 
abolish the police as a sort of insult to a generation which 
must, on the dominant hypothesis, be well-intentioned. The 
very idea that men are wicked shocks not only the philosophers, 
but many good Christians; and persons otherwise sensible 
reply to the suggestion that without forcible preventives 
certain bad things would happen, by the remark : “ The world 
is beyond all that.” It is as if they honestly believed that the 
monkeys had not only developed into men, but into nice men, 
for whom law was unnecessary, or rather, to whom it was 
injurious, perverting their “healthy natural instincts.” It 
used to be believed that impulse was sure to be bad—revenge, 
for example, being of all impulses the most frequent and im- 
perative—but now it is assumed that everybody will forgive. 
What is the cause of that change P 

It certainly is not any accumulation of evidence. Violent 
crime decreases in a few places—very few—mainly because a 
comparatively educated population realises the unpleasantness 
of punishment better than an ignorant one did, and also, 
perhaps, because punishment, being more lenient, has become 
more certain; but the general wickedness of man—we mean, 
of course, his desire to be wicked when he dares—suffers 
no perceptible diminution. No one can take up a paper with- 
out half-a-dozen murders in it; new classes of outrage, those 
with explosives, have suddenly become frequent; the work of 
the burglar, the swindler, and the thief never ceases; and all 
over the Continent, violent crimes from sexual motives dis- 
tinctly increase in number. The police are strengthened 
from decade to decade in every city inthe world. The growth 
of a new disorderly class, the “ hoodlums ” of California, the 
“Jarrikins” of Australia, the boy-roughs of our own streets, 
is a subject of anxious consideration by philanthropists; for 
those classes, not being whipped, are acting on their “in- 
stincts,” which turn out to be inconvenient. Prostitution 
perplexes magistrates and the clergy at least as much 
as ever—it probably does not grow worse, that idea 





WHAT HAS BECOME OF ORIGINAL SIN? 





springing rather from its fuller recognition by the good 
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—and suicide not only increases, but shows a tendency to 
spread among the young, and to be employed as a sort of 
defence against any kind of restraint. As for the folly of the 
world—that kind of folly, we mean, which suggests that man 
js neither reasonable nor good—it is as great as ever. There 
js not the smallest evidence that mobs do not lose their heads 
under excitement just as they used to do, while the fury of 
orators, the sort of fury which implies a defect in moral 
restraint, unquestionably increases with the admission, through 
the labour disputes, of furiously interested classes into the 
yanks of the articulate. Moreover, and this is the strangest 
fact of all, the best men of the new generation admit this, and 
are straining every nerve to increase the number and the 
strength of certain restrictive laws. There never were so 
many laws of inspection, all with penal clauses behind them. 
The good do not trust anything to improved human nature, 
but propose to prevent mothers from insuring their babies, 
to imprison fathers for starving or torturing their children, 
to punish those who sell liquor to drunkards, to fine 
heavily all who from selfishness spread infectious disease 
among their neighbours. New rules against oppression, 
especially pecuniary oppression, are started every day; and if 
the philanthropists had their full swing, the prisons would be 
choked. This means.that the benevolent and the experienced 
do not trust the reformed human nature a bit, but think with 
the old divines that nothing will arrest cruelty, fraud, selfish- 
ness, and lust so perfectly as the equivalent of the good hard 
whipping of the elder time. Nevertheless, these very men 
in a great majority assent to ideas and proposals which 
imply that “original sin,” the instinctive propensity of men 
for evil, is, as Mr. Lowell’s hero would say, “an exploded 
idee.” How is that? 

The essayist in Macmillan says it is all the progress of 
science, which is diminishing the belief in personal responsi- 
bility ; but we do not see how that notion works. Grant that 
free-will is an exploded superstition, and that all bad people are 
automata ; still, when automata knock furniture about, or steal 
spoons, or fire the ricks, they have to be tied to the wall as much 
asif they governed themselves. We nowadays hold homicidal 
lunatics to be wholly irresponsible, but we lock them up 
more than ever we did, so much that the liberty enjoyed by 
Charles Lamb’s unhappy sister would nowadays be wholly 
impossible. We quite admit that the progress of science 
is injuring the sense of personal responsibility, but that 
cannot produce the theory that automata will be good if 
they are let alone, which is the theory just now raging. We 
are not at all sure that part of the change is not due to mere 
love of ease, a positive dislike to take a great deal of trouble, 
and witness much pain, antl impede human life with a 
great number of precautionary fences; but that will not 
explain the whole change, because it is felt by many who 
are among the most active, not to say the most fussy, of 
mankind. The true cause of it is, we believe, not so much 
the decay of the sense of responsibility, as the transfer of 
that sense from the individual to society. The spirit of 
collectivity has invaded the moral region, and good people 
honestly believe that it is the collective body which is re- 
sponsible for the sinner; or, to put it in another way, that 
society taints the individual, and not the individual society. 
“Please, Sir,’ said a drunken cabman to Mr. Montagu 
Williams last week, “’IT'worn’t my fault. "T'was my fare as 
kept giving of me drink.” “1s your throat a gutter, then,” 
retorted the Magistrate, “that everybody can tip filth into? 
Your throat is your own. Fined 10s.” Mr. Williams, we fear, is 
elderly; certainly he is behind his time. Men of thirty, 
though they would not blame the fare, would assert that the 
cabman’s throat had been made a gutter by society, when the 
collective body failed to teach him how to reserve it for pure 
water alone. He, poor man, was a victim of the social system, 
and society, in punishing him, was selecting the wrong object. 
It ought first of all to have punished itself, or, at all events, 
to have set itself to learn how to avoid making such 
victims. Influenced by this feeling, society blames itself, 
and not only does not believe that the individual is or 
can be tainted with original sin, but can hardly bear to 
punish him, even in self-defence, for what it deems to be, in 
truth, its own misdoing. It itself, its own organisation, is 
Original Sin, the predisposing impulse which makes such a 
number of individuals so disappointing. If it could only 


make itself perfect—an advance for which it trusts mainly to 





education, inspection, teetotalism, and high wages—the in- 
dividual would be perfect too, and even schoolboys would 
betray none but good impulses, their disposition towards lies, 
for example, being the result of fear generated by the over- 
harsh discipline society has enforced on them. But for society, 
schoolboys would always be truthful, on the hypothesis, 
even towards their masters, and about their comrades. 
The tendency is towards collectivity on all sides, collective 
responsibility, collective improvement, collective ease, and 
consequently a decay of action except for the benefit 
of the collective mass, which must be set free because 
it has everything to do, and is alone possessed of the 
capacity to do it. It is a phase of feeling and thought 
which will, we imagine, pass, because, after all, every 
man is himself, and knows it; but while it lasts, it will 
suspend belief in the ancient dogma, because society will 
attribute to itself everything which the individual does. “The 
individual dwindles,” and society is all. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 
CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH—OLD LADIES IN FICTION—THE 
FRENCH OLD LADY AND THE DOT. 

A FEW words, not of any great importance in themselves, or 
very wise or witty, will sometimes set one thinking, and thus 
attain all the effect of an original observation without really 
being so. Of such was a little article, one of those which 
treat of nothing in particular, and which would seem the 
favourite reading of that portion of the community which buys 
the evening papers. The article in question was something 
about a railway waiting-room, and was not calculated to set 
the Thames on fire. But the writer, among many other 
remarks upon the individuals she saw coming and going, 
paused with naive surprise upon an old lady over sixty 
whom she found reading a novel. (I forget whether the 
writer acknowledges her sex, or if I take it for granted.) 
What, asked this author, could an old lady over sixty want 
with a love-story ; how could it interest her? The question 
has a keen drollery and irony in it when we remember from 
whose hands the love-stories come that supply the greater 
portion of the population with reading. It is a fact, really 
pregnant with meaning and full of influence upon many 
matters of even greater importance than itself, that there are 
a number of old ladies of sixty among the class of romancers, 
and that their productions are spread all over the country, to 
be found upon every railway bookstall, and many drawing-room 
tables. Ido not remember what book it was which the young 
critic named, and which she smiled and wondered to see her 
old lady reading; but as likely as not it was the production of 
another old woman. George Eliot was fifty-seven when she 
wrote “Daniel Deronda,” which, though perhaps the worst 
of her works, is not deficient in power, and contains a good deal 
about love. And, to go to the other end of the intellectual 
scale, there is Mrs. Henry Wood, a good lady who probably 
had attained that level of age for most of her prolific career, 
to judge by the matronly tone of her productions. Saul has 
slain his thousands, but David his tens of thousands. George 
Eliot is a great writer, and is justly famous and popular; but 
Mrs. Henry Wood’s works sell by the million, the public evi- 
dently finding in her gentle optimism and amiable slip-slop 
something more attractive even than genius. Both these 
writers were old ladies whom it would have filled the soul of 
the young critic of the Palace Journal with amaze and amuse- 
ment to see, not writing, but even reading a love-tale,—and not 
without reason either. For, to be sure, an old lady of sixty 
should have other things in her mind than love-tales. She 
ought to be “ making her sowl;” she ought to be thinking of 
the bourn to which she is fast travelling; or at least, if she 
will be worldly, of her grandchildren’s interests, and how 
much she can leave them to make them comfortable, and give 

them everything they can desire. 

A curious question is opened up by the innocent youthful 
arrogance of this suggestion, which has no doubt its true side. 
For romance, as a branch of literature, must be seriously 
affected by the fact that it is written, in a number of cases, by 
old ladies. It is amusing to reflect that this does not generally 
produce the first effect one would expect, and eliminate the 
element of love. In the case of the old men who have written 
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fiction, it has this effect to a considerable extent. Anthony 
Trollope, though he has perhaps given to the young men of 
England more examples of the way of putting a proposal than 
any other writer that ever existed, yet falls greatly into 
politics and the philosophy of character in his latest pro- 
ductions ; and that old man eloquent, Victor Hugo (may I be 
pardoned for naming the greater last!), dispenses with this 
element altogether in his last great work, and has no heroine, 
if it be not little Georgette, eighteen months old. But the 
ladies do not abstain in the same way. I will not be so 
indiscreet as to assert that any living novelist of that sex 
has attained such a venerable age; but to mention only those 
whose age is historical, and to return to our former examples, 
George Eliot has gone out of her way and spoiled the very 
powerful sketch of her Gwendolen, by making that forcible 
young woman fall in love, in a way quite contrary to her 
character, with the feeble perfection of Deronda; while 
Mrs. Henry Wood (oh, strange pair! but it is for the 
sake of the argument) would as soon have thought of 
making a pudding without eggs, as of compounding a 
novel without a love-story. Love, however, as it comes 
out of the hands of such chroniclers, must be a different 
affair altogether from the love that comes hot and hot from 
the alembic of M. Guy de Maupassant and M. Paul Bourget, 
for example. We consider French taste and absence of 
morals, and desire for the illicit, as the causes of that dif- 
ference ; whereas in all probability it is not so far to seek, but 
lies first of all in the fact that these gentlemen are men, and 
young; whereas many of their competitors on this side are 
women, and old. I do not remember that the ladies and 
gentlemen who discussed this subject some time ago, and 
advocated locked bookcases for persons of mature age, &c., 
ever thought of this distinction. And yet there is a great 
deal in it. The young gentlemen are at the height of the love- 
making period, and ought to know all about it, whereas the 
ladies can only have the teaching of recollection : and even in 
love fashion tells for something; the loves of forty years 
ago, say, are notas the loves of this time. Even Mr. Trollope’s 
straightforward young men are probably a little old-fashioned : 
the youth of culture and sentiment no doubt proposes in quite 
a different way; and as for the fashionable brother, he pro- 
bably beckons with his little finger to the object of his choice, 
as I am credibly informed he sometimes does when he asks her 
to dance. 


All the difference between French and English sentiment is 
not, however, to be got rid of in this way. There has just 
been, I hear, a marriage in Paris which has much moved the 
most cultured circles. It is that of a well-known young literary 
man of the class that I have just indicated, a writer whose 
subjects have not been those of virtuous marriage by any 
means. Anartist more great and distinguished in the history 
of petites maisons, and the accomplished pairs who organise 
these elegant retreats, could not be; but he has not been great at 
the ménage, the legitimate home of more justly united couples. 
He has himself, however, married—which is strange enough: 
but there is more behind,—he has married a young lady without 
any dot. Now, we are all very apt to discuss our friends’ 
marriages, as everybody knows, and to wonder what he can 
see, or what she can see, in the partner chosen. Butour French 
friends are not occupied in this way. They are astounded, 
scandalised, awe-stricken at the fact that there is no dot. 
Figure to yourself sucha thing! A young man in society, 
elegant, luxurious, spending a great deal of money,—and he 
has married a girl without a penny! Paris, I am told, has 
been moved to its foundations by this question. The best 
circles do not know how to account for such a phenomenon ; 
a sentimental looker-on has been seen to weep with theoretical 
approval; but the general attitude of society is consternation. 
How is such an extraordinary fact to be explained? He fell 
in love with her, we should say, and the incident would require 
no more comment; but it is not so with our friends across 
the Channel. Yet it is they who have throned that 
curious image which has had not even a head of gold to 
make the feet of clay acceptable, but is clay altogether, with 
a fictitious crown to mask its baseness, and called it Love,— 
the strangest misnomer surely that ever was. Why should 
the writers and readers who think this the only subject worth 
treating, and whose Notre Ceeur and Ceur de Femme, and so 
forth, narrow the world entirely into a theatre for illegitimate 
amours, find themselves thus incapable of comprehending 





ee) 
once in a way a love-marriage P It does not even seem to bé 
charitably allowed that the passion which justifies to their 
thinking the rending asunder of every bond, and breaking of 
every vow, may also justify a lawful though imprudent union. 
There is sympathy and understanding for the one case, but 
there is only consternation and ridicule for the other, The 
man is but little less esteemed, if at all—perhaps, indeed, 
is felt to be rather more interesting—and all his temptations 
are feelingly taken into account, when he ruins himself for a 
worthless woman: but Society is startled almost into hysterics, 
and finds no extenuating circumstances, when he takes to 
himself an innocent though penniless wife. There could not 
well be a more extraordinary difference of sentiment between 
two sections of the human race than this. 

Perhaps—who can tell P—it might do the Frenchman good in 
this particular if he were a little under the influence of our 
régime of elderly romance. We cannot, however, offer him the 
aid of our old ladies, for these are articles that must be grown 
for home use, and cannot be transplanted: and alas! I fear 
he is not at all likely to be improved by his own, For pro- 
bably it is partly owing to the very influence which among us 
conduces so much to the practice of all the virtues that affairs 
are as I have described them. The reign of the old lady is 
nowhere so great as in France in practical matters : in litera- 
ture, that personage does not much differ from other people. 
There is George Sand, who came in time to be an old woman, 
as is the fate of most, however dazzlingly young they may 
once have been, if they live long enough; but she never 
took up, except by moments now and then, the legitimate 
side. And it must be allowed that it is the old lady who is 
most enragée on the subject of the dot, and that her 
economical principles, and stern determination that her 
family shall be enriched, or at least not impoverished, is 
more or less at the bottom of that severity about marriage 
which seems to involve a natural revulsion of relaxed prin- 
ciple and feeling on the other side. Thus, if the old ladies 
help to keep the world composed and virtuous on one hand, 
they push it over the precipice on tke other. Pernicious old 
ladies! Perhaps a little more study of the idyllic love-tale 
which it amused our young critic to see in an old woman’s 
hands, would be good for Mesdames of the Faubourg St. 
Germain. But they would find it sadly insipid and wanting in 
flavour, I fear. 





THE ENGADINE IN SUMMER. 

It is hard to think, after the liberal allowance of summer 
weather which has lately been served out to us, in a man- 
ner untimely but opportune, that people must be already 
beginning to make their winter arrangements. Yet it is in 
this month that the devotees of the Engadine will be setting 
out on their pilgrimage to the snowy heights where they 
expect to recruit their health by the enjoyment of six months 
of unbroken winter. The important epoch of the “snowing- 
in” is not far off, after which the Engadine is somewhat 
difficult of access except to the robust, and the regular winter 
society will in a few weeks be assembled in that valley of 
paradoxes, where the skaters on a frozen lake move languidly 
on account of the heat, and invalids sit out of doors all day 
long, and enjoy the sunshine amid surroundings of such a 
wintry aspect as would strike a chill to the heart of a polar bear. 

To those who have only seen the Engadine in its winter 
aspect, the view of the same scene in summer would be a per- 
fect revelation. In place of the dazzling but somewhat dreary 
monotony of white, only broken by dark intervals of rock or 
pinewood, the landscape is distinguished by its singularly 
rich variety of colouring. The winter visitor knows nothing 
of the bright, fresh green of the meadows, which throws 
up so effectively the dark masses of pines, relieved again by 
the duller green of the Alps above, running up from the last 
level of trees to the wilderness of rock and eternal snow which 
crowns the whole. Nor can he have witnessed the unceasing 
play of tints in lake and stream under the summer sun, with 
all the inexplicable changes of shade, from the bright blue of 
the Silvaplana Lake to the peculiar green colour of that of 
St. Moritz. In summer, too, alone the woods are accessible, 
and the pleasant quiet paths and shady corners, away from 
the continual thunder of vehicles of all kinds along the dusty 
high-road. There are even some few favoured spots where 
one can sit in peace and seclusion, and while enjoying the fine 
view before one, catch at the same time a glimpse of the 
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clouds of dust enveloping the hapless travellers beneath us 
who have not yet found a haven of rest anywhere. It is not 
necessary to have read Lucretius in order to feel one’s enjoy- 
ment heightened by this feature in the landscape. The 
winter visitor, on the other hand, must as a rule confine his 
walks to the high-road, the snow on which will have been 
cleared away to an extent just sufficient for the passage of a 
sleigh; so that the humble pedestrian is constrained to retire 
into the deep snow heaped up on either side, each time that 
one of those lordly equipages sweeps by him,—which happens, 
on an average, every two minutes. I admit that almost equal 
inconveniences result from the plague of dust in summer; 
but then, there is hardly a case in which pedestrians cannot 
contrive to avoid the road altogether by some pleasanter path 
which is utterly impassable in winter. 

But the most striking difference of all is in the visitors 
themselves. In winter, as I have said, the society is supposed 
to consist entirely of invalids or people who have come there 
for their health, together with a considerable contingent of 
those who are admitted to a kind of honorary membership on 
the ground that they are the wives, sisters, cousins, aunts, &c., 
of invalids. I believe that of late years the excellence of the 
skating has attracted a few perfectly healthy persons for a 
week or two at Christmas; but this is an innovation which is 
resented by the conservative. This may sound like a de- 
pressing condition of affairs, but it should be remembered 
that real bond-fide invalids, whose condition at home almost 
incapacitates them from any exertion, become robust, not to 
say athletic, in the Engadine. The winter visitor does his 
little best; he skates, and he toboggans, and he sleighs, and 
he gets up amateur theatricals and concerts, and generally 
exerts his powers of amusing himself and boring his neighbours- 
But his little gaieties are as nothing to those of the summer 
season, when the Kur begins and the water-drinkers come and 
Americans innumerable, and eat up all the fruit of the ground, 
and everything else within reach. It is astounding to think 


that the winter visitor knows nothing of the Bad, that he |: 


regards it neither as a necessity nor as a nuisance, and derives 
therefrom neither alleviation nor aggravation of the ordinary 
miseries of human life. He may be aware that old inhabitants 
apply some such name to a howling wilderness at the upper 
end of the St. Moritz Lake, where some huge buildings lie 
untenanted and neglected in the snow, and certain large dogs 


"of ferocious aspect threaten the life of the traveller who stops 


to inspect them; but the Bad is a word of little meaning to 
him. Indeed, it is possible that were he suddenly set down in 
the Engadine in summer, and heard the landlord of a hotel 
explain the absence of some of his guests to a visitor by saying 
that “they had all gone to the Bad,” he would be apt to form 
the most erroneous and alarming conclusions. 

For the benefit of those who ‘are unacquainted with these 
localities, either in summer or in winter, it should be explained 
that there are two villages bearing the name of St. Moritz— 
the upper, known as St. Moritz-Dorf, or simply the Dorf, for 
short, which stands on a height overlooking the little Lake of 
St. Moritz; and the other, St. Moritz-Bad, or the Bad, which 
lies on the shore of the lake at the point where the River Inn 
flows into it. The former of these is the St. Moritz of winter, 
and, indeed, may be said to represent the Engadine at that 
season, as hardly any other village has a hotel which keeps 
open all the year round. The Bad, on the other hand, is the 
chief of the summer stations where people come for pleasure 
or to drink the waters; while Pontresina may be regarded as 
the climbing capital of the district. The Dorf, again, is, or 
has been, a genuine Swiss village, while the Bad is absolutely 
artificial, the very type of a ville d’eaux, with nothing even re- 
motely characteristic of the country about it. It possesses a 
spring—or two springs, I believe—of mineral water containing 
certain healing properties, a great Kurhaus, two or three 
immense hotels, and a little street of shops, nice little wooden, 
one-storied erections, with a projecting verandah over the path 
in front of them, so that visitors may be shielded from the 
sun while examining their wares. These are, of course, of the 
usual kind,— curiosities, old silver, olive-wood, coral, china, 
Swiss wood-carving, Spanish mantillas, caps, tambourines, 
knives, &c. The whole place could be taken up and set down 
again on the Riviera or in the Pyrenees, at Biarritz, Aix-les- 
Bains, or Wiesbaden, and there would be nothing incongruous 
about it. Indeed, the greater majority of the shopkeepers 


have only a temporary establishment here, as part of a regular 





circuit ; and the same might be said of most other classes,— 
the hotel-keepers and servants, of course, most of the cab- 
drivers, and almost all the beggars. 


If there was one point upon which we were all agreed at our 
quiet little hotel, some two or three miles from that great 
centre of society, it was that the Bad was a mistake, that it 
quite spoiled the whole place, that we only wished we had been 
so fortunate as to come to the Engadine in the old days 
before it became generally known, and when everything was 
homely and simple and characteristic. When we did agree 
upon any point, our unanimity was wonderful, but I am 
strongly inclined to believe on reflection, that we were on this 
point a set of unanimous humbugs. For it is certain that we took 
every excuse to go over there, and that when there we avoided 
meeting each other, or, if that was impossible, made ridiculous 
excuses to explain our presence. In our peaceful seclusion we 
looked with a kind of cultured disdain upon the hollow world 
which was kicking up its frivolous heels at St. Moritz. We were 
fond of pointing out how much wiser and better it was to get up 
at 4 in the morning to go up the Piz Corvatsch, than to walk 
up and down in front of the Kurhaus and listen to the band, 
or shut oneself up all the afternoon in a stuffy casino. But 
we listened with respect and interest, not to say eagerness, to 
the items of gossip brought back by the one among us who 
did not scruple to mingle with the thoughtless throng. 
Perhaps the only real tangible objection that we had to the 
people of the Bad was that they would not keep to what we 
regarded as their own part of the country, but were perpetually 
intruding themseves into our own prettier neighbourhood. 
This we could not help feeling was quite unjustifiable ; to have 
our most quiet and secluded paths crowded with Germans and 
Americans and all kinds of importations from the Bad, when 
we wanted them all for ourselves, was an undoubted grievance. 
But perhaps, after all, they had as much right to be there as 
we had. 

A great drawback to the summer season is often the weather. 
It is true that I have been assured that the bad weather I ex- 
perienced myself was quite exceptional ; but I donot remember 
to have met with bad weather anywhere without being assured 
by the inhabitants that it was quite exceptional. My own 
conclusions were that on Sundays it always rained, except when 
it snowed. To make the Sunday sufficiently bad, it was neces- 
sary for the bad weather to begin on Saturday afternoon, nor 
had it ever properly recovered itself by Monday. From Tuesday 
to Friday good weather might usually be expected, with the 
exception, perhaps, of a thunderstorm on Wednesday or 
Thursday, just to keep things going. Still, it cannot be denied 
that when it was fine, it was very fine indeed. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE OLD TORYISM. 
[To THE EpITOR oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”’| 

S1r,—You may perhaps not deem the point worth discussing, 
but I venture to think that your note toa letter which you 
were good enough to print from me on September 20th, only 
superficially describes the older Toryism by saying that it 
defended privilege. For I understand you to mean, selfishly 
defended it. I think you underrate the extent to which 
Tories generally have defended privilege on principle. As 
a rule, its stoutest defenders have been those Tories who 
were unprivileged,—Dr. Johnson or Scott, for example. 
The “classes” contained more Liberals formerly than now, 
though then there were really privileges to be lost, whereas 
as now they are practically gone. On the other hand, 
there was a good deal of Tory conviction even in a mob, 
such as cheered Queen Anne and Dr. Sacheverell; and 
the common people of England were always fond of a Lord, 
and not in the least jealous, except in times of discontent 
and agitation, of social or legal inequalities. It certainly has 
not been the desire to defend their own privileges which has 
made five tender-hearted women out of six, Tories. It is the 
something in Toryism which appeals to the imagination, that 
makes most schoolboys Tories while they read Hume and 
Hallam. Whatever base admixture there may be in Tory 
principles, there must be a generous and imaginative element 
also. The privileged, with their retainers, could never by 
themselves man the ranks of the big Tory army. 
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If we look over the list of privileges which have been swept 
away, it is not necessary to impute merely selfish motives 
to their defenders. Dr. Liddon opposed Irish Disestablishment 
and the Repeal of University Tests. But he did so because 
he considered the privileged position of the Anglican Church 
in Ireland and in Oxford to be for the glory of God and the 
good of the country. The opposition to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws may seem to have been as selfish as anything in 
the history of Toryism. But, apart from any economical 
defence of Protection, it undoubtedly was the conviction of 
most Tories that politically and socially it was a bad thing to 
exalt commerce at the expense of agriculture. Thousands 
opposed the repeal who had not a rod of land. Purchase in 
the Army was defended under a kind of feeling that it was a 
better thing for the Army to be officered by gentlemen of 
birth than by men who could get marks for history and 
spelling. In a word, the bulk of the “Old Tory” Party were 
always people who had nothing to gain or lose personally by 
victory or defeat. 

The New Conservatives have accepted democracy as a fact. 
Yet the love of inequality for inequality’s own sake is deeply 
seated in the hearts of half the men in the Kingdom, and 
nearly all the women. Probably most of us would like to be 
privileged ourselves. If that cannot be, we wish somebody 
else to be privileged. We take no enlightened pleasure in 
seeing a Duke dress like his butler, or a dairymaid like the 
Squire’s daughters. We feel no shame whatever in walking 
into dinner after stupid Sir Giles. We object on principle 
to the President of the Wesleyan Conference sharing the 
Primate of All England’s seat in the House of Lords. This 
is the “defence of privilege” as far as we dare or think 
expedient. But it is not necessarily selfish, nor, I think, 
necessarily foolish.—I am, Sir, &c., AN OxrorD FELLOW. 

[Is not our correspondent in error about Dr. Liddon? He 
supported Mr. Gladstone in and after the Irish Disestablish- 
ment.—EpD. Spectator. | 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON HYPNOTISM. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 

S1r,—In the Spectator of October 4th, there is a paragraph 
reviewing an article by Mr. Taylor Innes on “ Hypnotism and 
Crime,” in which you speak of certain phenomena related by 
him as “almost incredible.” ‘Will you allow me to add my 
personal testimony to the reality of facts closely analogous, 
and some of them even more extraordinary ? 

I had the honour of an intimate friendship with the late Dr. 
Gregory, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edin- 
burgh,—the last survivor of an illustrious race which has given 
to science, and to the scientific professions, distinguished men 
during a period of nearly two hundred years. He was laughed 
at by many of his contemporaries as credulous, on no better 
grounds than that he had a mind open to new ideas, and did 
not believe that our present knowledge exhausted all the 
knowable in Nature. 

At his house, about the time mentioned by Mr. Taylor 
Innes, I was present at a meeting of friends who were in- 
vited to see the effects of mesmeric hypnotism. The wonderful 
“phenomena of suggestion” were then exhibited in perfec- 
tion, and under conditions which precluded deception. A 
young officer of the garrison then in Edinburgh Castle was 
made to act in almost any character suggested to him. From 
choosing a horse at a market, to shooting grouse upon a moor, 
he went through all the appropriate movements; and if he 
had not been prevented, he would have walked out of the 
window in running to pick up some imaginary fallen birds. 
It was impossible to doubt that every suggestion took the 
form of the most vivid dream, in which he actually did what 
many of us think we do in dreams. 

I am not sure that I think this very mysterious. It is an 
exaggeration—a curious exaggeration, indeed—but still only 
an exaggeration, of what happens in ordinary dreams. Still, 
the power of producing this condition artificially, places 
undoubtedly a most dangerous power in the hands of other 
men. I need hardly point out the thoughts which must occur 
to us as to the dim light it may throw on the possible work of 
spiritual agencies on the temptations—consequently, on the 
conduct—of men. 

But I saw also on that occasion a case of what is called 
“ clairvoyance,” which was much more astonishing. Someone 
was asked to think steadily of some familiar scene,—a house, 





or a room, or any object of which one conld form a vivid 
mental image. On taking the hand of the mesmeric or 
hypnotised person, the image became visible to him or her 
and was read off or described by the clairvoyant. : 

Trying this experiment myself, I thought of a special room 
in a friend’s house in England which was very peculiarly, and 
almost fantastically furnished. I imaged it in my mind with 
that distinctness which we are all able to give to the stores of 
recent memory, and awaited the result. I can only say 
that it was a result which astounded me. The clairvoyant 
described the room, with all its special and unique features, ag 
if she saw it, but saw it with difficulty, through some darkness 
which it required some groping to penetrate. Not a word wag 
spoken by me. She made out her vision with extraordinary 
truth. 

This happened now nearly forty years ago; but it left an 
indelible impression on my mind. I was convinced then, and 
I am convinced now, that the power of clairvoyance, as above. 
defined and limited, was, however incomprehensible, a rea} 
power. 

I felt also, however, that the whole phenomena bordered on 
a region into which it is hardly safe to enter. Itis well to feel 
in so practical a form the truth of the saying that there are 
more things in heaven and on earth than are dreamed of in 
our philosophy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Inveraray, October 6th. ARGYLL. 

[We should call this account, one of thought-reading rather 
than of “clairvoyance,” a word which is now generally 
reserved for the discernment of facts not known to any one who 
is in communication with the hypnotised person, and also, of 
course, not known by the hypnotised person himself. Surely 
the reality of thought-reading has been-established beyond 
possibility of rational doubt by the Society for Psychical 
Research.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A NEW HYPNOTIC STORY OF THE HEART. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—You think it almost incredible that a mere suggestion 
of age can make a hypnotised youth suddenly look old, to the 
extent of his face-muscles “ falling in,” and the “ hue of age” 
overspreading it. Well, Iam not sure even as to that. Take 
the case of a great actor simulating sudden and mortal terror. 
Do his cheeks really fall in, and does their colour actually 
change, or do they only seem to do soP Whatever the answer 
is, I suppose that it applies equally to the marvellous acting 
which the stupidest of men constantly exhibit under the hands 
of some hypnotist whom they have never before seen. But 
with regard to this “J. M.” and his muscles, I have a more 
remarkable story to tell. 

After putting him through what I have already narrated, 
Dr. H. E. Lewis turned to us and said: “ Now, this is a very 
sensitive subject, and I am going to try upon him a rare and 
rather risky experiment. I am going to stop the beating of his 
heart. Doctor, will you put your finger upon his left pulse, 
while I keep mine upon his right?” He addressed a rising 
physician of the town, who had known “J. M.” from child- 
hood. Dr. —— was sceptical and hostile, but at our instance 
he consented. Keeping one hand on the lad’s wrist, Lewis 
laid the other gently over his heart. Within a minute or two, 
“M.” lost his rich and vivid colour, and Lewis counted the 
decreasing strokes till he anriounced that they were scarcely 
recognisable. “Is that not so, Doctor?” he asked. Dr. —— 
was extremely unwilling to speak; but, under the urgency 
of some of us who stood by, he at last said in so many 
words that the pulse had sunk to almost nothing. The boy 
stood, a ghastly statue, for a minute longer, when Lewis, 
saying hurriedly, “ The pulse is now imperceptible; we must 
protract this no longer,” took away his hand from the breast, 
to the evident relief of his improvised colleague. But it was 
to the evident relief, too, of their common patient. fF 
remember distinctly to this day the ashen hue even of his lips, 
and the wonderful gradations through which the blood found 
its way back into them and into the whole young face,—a face 
still asleep, but now glowing as if it had travelled a long way 
from the margin of the grave. I shall only add that Dr. —— 
is still living, and is now the chief citizen of the same town, 
where he has all along had the leading practice. 

I know nothing of medicine, but I suppose that this is 
unusual behaviour on the part of that involuntary muscle 
which we call the heart. And if you ask why I did not tell this: 
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story in this month’s Contemporary Review, I reply that, while 
I am sure it is exactly true as here narrated, I could not ask 
others to build upon a story forty years old, told by an unpro- 
fessional man. My argument in the magazine is founded, not 
on unusual and exceptional incidents like this, but on the 
mass of those continually and easily repeated experiments 
which all over Europe make the common basis of hypnotism. 
That is the region which I suggest that British medicine is 
called upon to possess, and to possess in the name of science. 
For science should command the allegiance of that great pro- 
fession in its own right, without our adding bribes, whether 
of wonderful incident, or of spiritualistic suggestion, or even 
of therapeutic promise.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Taytor Innzs. 

17 Albany Street, Edinburgh, October 7th. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS AND THE LABOUR 
QUESTION. 
[To tHE Epitor or THs “ SprctTaTor.”’] 
S1r,—What you say in your article on this subject, as to the 
danger of making of altruism a religion, is no doubt quite 
true; but I think there are considerations to be urged on the 
other side. 

(1.) The influence of the Church in bygone days has been 
thrown so strongly on the side of the rights of property and 
of the privileged classes, that the pendulum must needs swing 
a good way in the opposite direction before we arrive at an 
equilibrium. Iremember my boyish indignation being roused 
by a much-respected clergyman, now many years dead, who 
in preaching for schools impressed upon his poorer brethren 
the duty of grateful obedience and submission to the rich, in 
return for their goodness in providing schools for their 
children. And only twenty years ago, clergymen who sup- 
ported the Agricultural Labourers’ Union had to bear plenty 
of hard words from their brethren. And though things are 
very different now, one sees in the utterances of Mr. Tillett, 
who speaks of the Church as the Church of the capitalists, 
how the impression of past days lingers in men’s minds. 

(2.) St. Paul does not, indeed, make of altruism a religion, 
but if one readsthe First Epistle to the Corinthians, it is re- 
markable how large a part altruism plays in his religion. He 
uses both the Sacraments as witnesses to the unity of 
Christians,—or may we not say of mankind? “As the body 
is one, and hath many members, and all the members of the 
body, being many, are one body; so also is Christ. For in 
one Spirit were we all baptised intoone body ...... whether 
bond or free; and were all made to drink of one Spirit.” 
“We, who are many, are one bread, one body; for we all 
partake of the one bread.” The community of goods in the 
Church at Jerusalem, though apparently only a local experi- 
ment which proved a failure, was at least a witness to the 
feeling of the primitive Christians that private rights are 
eclipsed by public duties; and I do not see how any disciple 
of Christ can doubt that in an age of vast accumulation and 
boundless luxury, it is the duty of the Christian society to 
declare that a rich man cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven unless he acknowledges that not aught of the things 
that he possesses is his own. I do not mean that a rich man 
is at once to divest himself of his riches—(he would probably 
do more harm than good if he did so)—unless he finds that his 
riches are fatal to his spiritual life; but that he should Jearn 
that he holds his wealth as a trustee for his tenants, his work- 
people, his neighbours, his fellow-countrymen. 

It would, no doubt, be a calamity if the clergy were to take 
up social questions in order to win popularity for the Church ; 
but we may well be thankful to the Bishop of Durham for 
drawing men’s attention to the fact that such questions are 
religious rather than (in the debased modern sense of the 
word) political—I am, Sir, &c., 


Chelmsford, October 6th. R. E. Barrier. 





ANIMALS’ TOILETTES. 
[To THE Epiror or THR “ SpgcraTor.” } 
Srr,—In the interesting paper on this subject which appeared 
in your columns on September 27th, it is well shown that, 
among other animals, man can claim no monopoly of personal 
cleanliness; but no allusion is made to one cosmetic operation 
which is generally supposed to be exclusively human,—namely, 
shaving. It has been discovered that even in this he is not 
original. There is a pretty South American bird, the Mot- 





mot (Motmotus braziliensis), which actually begins shaving 
on arriving at maturity. Naturally adorned with long blue 
tail-feathers, it is not satisfied with them in their natural 
state, but with its beak nips off the web on each side fora 
space of about two inches, leaving a neat little oval tuft at the 
end of each. Specimens of this bird may be seen at the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington, and a full 
account of it may be found in the Journal of the London 
Zoological Society for 1873.—I am, Sir, &c., 
October 3rd. HERBERT MAXWELL. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN’S CATHOLIC WRITINGS. 
(To Tue Epitor or THE ‘“‘SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—In support of Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s letter in the Spectator 
of October 4th, may I be allowed to state that in December, 
1869, the late Cardinal Newman laid stress on what he then 
called his “ five constructive books,”—1.e., (1), the “ Lectures on 
the Prophetical Office of the Church” (now Vol. I. of the 
“ Via Media”); (2), the “ Lectures on Justification;” (3), the 
“ Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine ;” (4), the 
“ Dublin University ” Lectures (now in “The Idea of a Uni- 
versity,” &c.); and (5), the “Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 
Assent”? As to these, he subsequently observed that the first 
had “come to pieces ” (see also here the “ Apologia,” ed. 1882, 
p. 120), and the third (unfinished) ended in his submission to 
Rome, and (disapproved of by Dr. Pusey) was in no sense an 
Anglican work. Of the remaining three, then, only one is the 
work of his Anglican life, while two are the work of his 
Catholic life —I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp BELLAsIs. 

P.S.—So far from the “Grammar of Assent” being ap- 
parently connected in any direct manner with the assembling 
of the Vatican Council, a letter of the late Cardinal, dated 
August, 1868, refers toa future work entitled “ Assent, Certi- 
tude, Proof,” which, says he, “I have wished to do all my life.” 

DRESSMAKERS. 
(To Tue Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—I am still convinced that, far from there being a 
scarcity of dressmakers, there is a great superfluity of them. 
There are hundreds of ladies’-maids, all dressmakers, out of 
place in London who would be too glad to go out on a job for 
a week. If the lady in Surrey who cannot get a dressmaker 
would put an advertisement into the Morning Post or Daily 
Telegraph, she would receive many answers. She must under- 
take to pay the journey to and fro, and offer not less than 10s. 
a week, with board, and either lodging or money to pay for 
one. The deficiency is not in the number of dressmakers, but. 
in the means of putting employers and workers into communi- 
cation with each other.—I am, Sir, &c., i. De 








BOOKS. 


—— 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF SEDGWICK.* 


So great and varied an interest attaches to the personality of 
Adam Sedgwick, to the surroundings of his life, and to the 
work to which he devoted himself, that even these two stout 
volumes, with their nearly twelve hundred pages, do not seem 
too liberal an allowance of space for his biography. In fact, 
we are well content with the book now that it is come. We 
only regret that it has been so long in coming. There is 
always a difficulty in writing an adequate Life of a man who 
attains a great age, because the personal reminiscences of 
earlier contemporaries are very seldom attainable. Sedgwick 
was nearly eighty-eight when he died. Add to this seventeen 
years more—for so much time has elapsed since his death— 
and we seem to be getting into ancient history. 

Our account of the book must necessarily pass over with 
but the briefest mention of many noteworthy matters. We 
can only refer our readers, for instance, to the account, as 
given by Sedgwick himself, of life in the Yorkshire Dales,— 
he was born at Dent, a village at the foot of the northern 
slopes of Whernside. It has a melancholy interest, for time 
has changed things greatly, and not for the better. In 1804, 
Sedgwick, who had been educated at Sedbergh School, went 
up to Cambridge, entering as a sizar at Trinity. Henry Kirke 
White was his junior by a year, and Sedgwick, who had inti- 





* The Life and Letters of the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, By John Willis Clark, 
M.A., and Thomas McKenny Hughes, M.A. 2 vols. Cambridge: University 


| Press. 1890, 
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mate friends at his College, St. John’s, saw something of him: 
“A tall, thoughtful-looking young man, with fine features, 
and with a complexion that seemed to indicate a life of severe 
study...... He had the look of a man of genius.” In the 
College Examinations of 1805 and 1806, Sedgwick was placed 
in the first class, a place commonly significant, at Trinity, of 
success in the Tripos. Some relics of the old “ Disputations” 
still survived; and “ Acts,” as they were called, “ were often 
performed,” says Mr. Clark, “ with great spirit.” Henry Bicker- 
steth, afterwards Lord Langdale, was long remembered for the 
triumphant way in which he overthrew his opponents. In 1808, 
Sedgwick took his degree. Bickersteth was Senior Wrangler ; 
Bland, a Sedbergh boy like himself, and recognised already as 
his superior in mathematics, was second; Blomfield, after- 
wards Bishop of London, third; and White, of Caius, 
fourth. Then came Sedgwick, somewhat below his true 
place, it would seem, for Blomfield used to say that Sedgwick 
was a “much better mathematician than himself.” His own 
inclination, with regard to a life-career, was for the Bar; but 
circumstances determined him towards Holy Orders. He was 
ordained in 1817. Meanwhile he had got his fellowship at 
Trinity (in 1810, at his second trial), and had been made 
assistant-tutor, by the choice of C. J. Monk, afterwards Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. In 1818, the Woodwardian Pro- 
fessorship of Geology became vacant, and Sedgwick became a 
candidate for it. Professors nowadays are supposed to be 
acquainted with the subject which they profess, and to be 
ready to teach it. But it has not always been the practice to 
demand either qualification. Bishop Watson, quoted by Mr. 
Clarke, confesses that when appointed Professor of Chemistry, 
“the had never read a syllable on the subject, or seen a single 
experiment in it,” his only qualification being that “he was 
tired with mathematics and natural philosophy.” As to the 
Woodwardian Professors, some may have known something of 
geology; some, one may conjecture, did not. None of them 
lectured,—that is, attempted to give a systematic source of 
instruction in the subject. As far as lecturing was concerned, 
the University determined to make a change when the 
vacancy of 1818 was declared. It was made a rule that, if 
there were no lectures, there should be no stipend. The election 
took place in May, Sedgwick polling 180 votes against his 
opponent’s (G. C. Gorham’s) 59. He had 67 out of the 70 
Trinity votes, and a majority in all the Colleges but five, one 
being equally divided. Probably, if the election had been in 
the hands of a Board, his opponent would have been successful, 
for he did know something of the subject. For once, the 
vicious system of a popular election had a happy result. The 
Senate preferred Sedgwick on account of his general capacity, 
and the result justified its preference. 

He lost no time in setting to work. A large part of his 
first vacation after the election was devoted to an experimental 
trip, as it may be called, in which he took his first practical 
lessons in the science which he had resolved to make his own. 
And as he began, so he went on. He never ceased to learn, 
and he went on teaching to almost the very end of his life. 
He gave fifty-two courses of lectures. It was not till he had 
passed his eighty-sixth year that he employed a deputy. Such 
devotion, backed up by such energy, is certainly uncommon. 
Nor is it usual to find a man continuing to attract audiences 
as Sedgwick attracted them to the last. The fact is, that his 
enthusiasm was contagious, because it was genuine. And to 
inspire enthusiasm is the highest function which the supreme 
teacher—i.e., the Professor—can perform. If he can make his 
hearers eager to learn, it is of comparatively little moment how 
much knowledge he actually communicates to them. It was 
here that Sedgwick obtained an eminent success. Some most 
interesting accounts of him as a teacher are given at the end 
of the biography; on this point all are agreed. 


To go through the contributions which Sedgwick made to 
the science of geology, and the honours by which these con- 
tributions were recognised, is more than is possible in our 
space. Professor Hughes, who has undertaken the scientific 
side of the biography, could not but enter upon the painful 
subject of the controversy between Sedgwick and Murchison. 
He has handled it with good taste and moderation; but he 
has no hesitation in pronouncing judgment in favour of 
Sedgwick. Probably few will be found to differ from him 
here. The saddest thing about it is that the scientific dif- 


ference was accompanied by a personal alienation. But it is 
the ruling study of the age that always excites the fiercest 





controversy. Men of science have feuds as bitter as those 
which divided the humanists of a former day. Even the 
odiwm theologicum is less bitter than the animosity which 
separates the champions of rival theories. It is a comfort to 
know that, before the end, the two men were reconciled. In 
1870, Sedgwick sent his “Christian love and best greetings’ 
to his old friend. Murchison died in the following year. 

The recognition of his work was neither tardy nor deficient, 
In 1829 the Presidentship of the Geological Society was 
offered to him (he had been made Fellow of the Royal Society 
eight years before). In 1833 he was President of the British 
Association at Cambridge. His crowning honour was the 
Copley medal, which was awarded to him in 1863. It was 
enhanced by the fact that he was preferred to Darwin, 
Doubtless his advanced age—he was in his seventy-eighth 
year—and the fact that his competitor might reasonably wait 
for another year, had something to do with the decision. 

Of substantial rewards he had no very great share. Hig 
income from academical sources was not more than respectable. 
Had he proceeded in due course to what would probably have 
fallen to his lot, a tutorship at Trinity, he would certainly 
have been a richer man than he was. In 1834, Lord Brougham, 
who was on the point of giving up the Great Seal, gave him a 
Prebendal stall at Norwich. This was the only public recog- 
nition of his scientific services that he received. Probably, if 
he had not been in orders, he would have been offered a 
baronetcy. The authorities were not blind to his merits; but 
a clergyman can seldom be honoured in this country except 
by promoting him to some dignified office the duties of which 
he is not competent to perform. 

At Norwich, Sedgwick seems to have had, on the whole, a 
happy life. In later years, he felt there, as he felt at Cam- 
bridge, the loneliness of his life. He had deliberately held 
aloof from matrimony, though he was not by any means 
insusceptible to the charms of women’s society. He had his 
gain in a life singularly free from cares, and his loss in a 
desolation which, as age grew on him, he often pathetically 
lamented. His life was shadowed, curiously enough, con- 
sidering the great age to which he attained, by frequent ill- 
health. While he was an undergraduate, he nearly died of 
typhoid, and in his twenty-eighth year he broke a blood- 
vessel, and became so ill that his life was despaired of. It is 
curious that another Cambridge veteran, Dr. Corrie, went 
through a similar experience, and lived after it to an age still 
more patriarchal than Sedgwick’s. From beginning to end, the 
Life is illustrated by a series of letters, which are as delightful 
to read as any that we remember to have come across. Sedgwick 
was the very prince of letter-writers,—when, that is to say, he 
could be got to write. From a business point of view, he 
seems to have been a bad correspondent. We find Dr. Whewell 
on one occasion inscribing on a letter, “'To be opened imme- 
diately,” a fact which speaks volumes. Not only are the 
letters charming in tone, but they are full of interesting 
matter. Some day, we have no doubt, these volumes will be 
found a storehouse full of many valuable things. The future 
historian of Cambridge will draw much from them, for they 
cover a continuous period of more than two-thirds of a century. 

Sedgwick was a convinced believer, and he could not tolerate 
anything like an attack on Revelation from the side of science. 
His language about a book which made no little stir at one 
time, but is now presumably forgotten, Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation, is almost amusing in its 
violence. Doubtless the author of it was but half-acquainted 
with his subject, but nowadays he would probably be asked 
to read a paper at a Church Congress. In politics, 
Sedgwick was a Whig. He was strong for Catholic Emanci- 
pation, and for the Reform Bill of 1832. But in 1867, when 
the right divine of the ten-pound householder eeased to be, 
he was in despair. “I am certain,” he wrote, “that we are 
taking a most dangerous leap in the dark.” He goes on to 
enumerate a number of other dreadful things which he sees 
about him, “ Popish apery” among them, and is compelled, 
he says, to think “that God is turning us into a nation of 
fools and madmen, because He means to crush us utterly in 
the end.” Probably his mind was touched by the reflex action 
of some physical distress. To such, as has been said before, 
he was frequently liable. His long life had much happiness 
in it, but it was not one that contradicted the Psalmist’s 
words: “Though men be so strong that they come to four- 
score years, yet is their strength then but labour and sorrow.” 
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SELECTIONS FROM AUBREY DE VERE.* 


Tuts little volume of selections from Aubrey de Vere, which 
is due to the refined taste and fastidious judgment of Mr. 
Dennis, ought to make a poet who is comparatively little 
known amongst us, something like popular. There is beauty 
enough, variety enough, and vivacity enough in this volume 
of extracts, to endear the singularly spiritual serenity of 
Mr. de Vere’s poetry to all who really master the poems it 
conteins. The general conception of Mr. de Vere as a pious 
and meditative poet is a remarkably defective one. He is 
meditative, and his poetry is permeated by religious faith; 
but these are not the characteristics which give to his poetry 
its chief interest and fascination. Mr. de Vere is a Words- 
worthian; but while seldom even approaching the unique 
rapture of Wordsworth, he has much more dramatic insight 
than Wordsworth,—perhaps it would not be easy to have less, 
—much more historical feeling, much more capacity for con- 
tinuous poetic narrative. Let us take a specimen of Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere’s least unique qualities first. The following 
sonnet is surely very happy and melodious,—penetrated, as it 
is, by a sad resignation, by a subdued and rather melancholy 
wisdom, which give great beauty to the warble of its lament :— 
“Homan Lire. 
Sad is our youth, for it is ever going, 
Crumbling away beneath our very feet; 
Sad is our life, for onward it is flowing, 
In current unperceived because so fleet ; 
Sad are our hopes, for they were rich in sowing, 
But tares, self-sown, have overtopped the wheat ; 
Sad are our joys, for they were sweet in blowing, 
And still, O still, their dying breath is sweet: 
And sweet is youth, although it hath bereft us 
Of that which made our childhood sweeter still ; 
And sweet our life’s decline, for it hath left us 
A nearer Good to cure an older Ill; 
And sweet are all things, when we learn to prize them 
Not for their sake, but His who grants them or denies them.” 
That is a specimen of Mr. de Vere’s slightest, though not 
his least melodious verse. More in his usual style, which is 
that of serene self-possession, or what Roman Catholics call 
“recollection,” amidst the troubles and griefs of life, is the 
fine sonnet entitled “Sorrow: ”— 
“Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God’s messenger sent down to thee; do thou 
With courtesy receive him; rise and bow; 
And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 
Permission first his heavenly feet to lave ; 
Then lay before him all thou hast : allow 
No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 
Or mar thy hospitality ; no wave 
Of mortal tumult to obliterate 
The soul’s marmoreal calmness: Grief should be, 
Like joy, majestic, equablé, sedate ; 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free ; 
Strong to consume small trcubles ; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the end.” 
That is a sonnet which no living poet but Mr. de Vere could 
have written. It has, what most of his poetry has, a certain 
statuesque medizvalism of manner, mingled with the ease and 
clear self-consciousness of the nineteenth century. Often in 
reading his poetry, we seem to be listening to one of Giotto’s 
frescoed saints who has come down from its Mantuan wall and 
has made itself at home amongst the eager and spasmodic 
interests of this age, without, however, catching either its im- 
patience or its sensationalism. 
But this volume of selections from Mr. De Vere’s verse 
contains specimens of poetry that is by no means pre- 
dominantly meditative, poetry that contains in it a full pulse 
of passion and strife. Read the extract from that fine Irish 
poem, “The Foray of Queen Meave,” which Mr. Dennis has 
given under the title of “‘ The Combat at the Ford,” describing 
the four days’ duel between Ferdia the Firbolg and Cuchullain, 
and the eventual victory of the latter. Here is a passage 
describing the third day’s battle, the day on which the generous 
rivalry of the first two days passes into fierce and mortal 
anger :— 
* Forlorn and sad 
Peered the third morning o’er the vaporous woods, 
The wan grey river with its floating weed, 
And bubble unirradiate. From the marge 
Cuchullain sadly marked the advancing foe :— 
‘ Alas, my brother ! beamless is thine eye ; 
The radiance lives no longer on thy hair; 
And slow thy step.’ The doomed one answered calm, 
‘Cuchullain, slow of foot, but strong of hand 





Fate drags his victim to the spot decreed : 
The choice to-day is mine: I choose the sword.’ 
So spake the Firbolg: and they closed in fight : 
And straightway from his heart to arm and hand 
Rushed up the strength of all that buried race 
By him so loved! Once more it swelled his breast : 
Re-clothed in majesty each massive limb, 
And flashed in darksome light of hair and eye 
Resplendent as of old. Surpassing deeds 
They wrought, while circled meteor-like their swords, 
Then fell like heaven’s own bolt on shield or helm. 
Long hours they strove till morning’s purer gleam 
Vanished in noon. Sharper that day their speech ; 
For, in the intenser present, years gone by 
Hung but like pallid, thin, horizon clouds 
O’er memory’s loneliest limit. Evening sank 
Upon the dripping groves and shuddering flood 
With rainy wailings. Not as heretofore 
Their parting. Haughtily their mail they tossed 
Each to his followers. In the self-same field 
That night their coursers grazed not; neither sat 
Their charioteers beside the self-same fire : 
Nor sent they, each to other, healing herbs.” 
How fine, and how perfectly characteristic of Mr. de Vere, 
is that image in which he describes the fading away of the 
old friendly memories under the spell of the fierce strife :— 
“Sharper that day their speech ; 
For in the intenser present, years gone by 
Hung but like pallid, thin, horizon clouds 
O’er memory’s loneliest limit.” 
That passage alone would mark Mr. de Vere a poet of no 
common order: 
Again, as a poem of stately warning and true spiritual 
vision, take the “ Ode to Ireland—against False Freedom,” 
written in 1860, an ode which warned his countrymen of the 
approach of the very perils by which they have since been 
encompassed, and, indeed, engulfed. We cannot find space for 
the whole of this fine poem, but will take the verses which 
contain the eloquent passion of the close :— 
“The future sleeps in night: but thou 
O Island of the branded brow, 
Her flatteries scorn who reared by Seine 
Fraternity’s ensanguined reign 
And for a sceptre twice abhorred 
Twice welcomed the Cesarian sword ! 
Thy past, thy hope, are thine alone ! 
Though crushed around thee and o’erthrown 
The majesty of civil might 
The hierarchy of social right 
Firm state in thee for ever hold! 
Religion was their life and mould. 
The vulgar, dog-like eye can see 
Only the ignobler traits in thee ; 
Quaint follies of a fleeting time ; 
Dark reliques of the oppressor’s crime. 
The Seer—What sees he? What the West 
Hath seldom save in thee possessed ; 
The childlike Faith; the Will like fate, 
And that Theistic Instinct great 
New worlds that summons from the abyss 
‘ The balance to redress of this.’ 
Wait thou the end; and spurn the while 
False Freedom’s meretricious smile ! 
Stoop not thy front to anticipate 
Faith’s triumph certain! Watch and wait! 
The schismatic, by blood akin 
To Socialist and Jacobin, 
Will claim, when shift the scales of power, 
His natural place. Be thine that hour 
With good his evil to requite ; 
To save him in his own despite ; 
And backward scare the brood of night !” 

Mr. Dennis has, we think, done well to give his readers 
passages showing what Mr. de Vere could achieve in what we 
may call the intellectual drama, the drama which shows rather 
the meditative play of great characters and great aims, than 
their actual collision with the characters and the aims of 
others. Alexander the Great would probably never succeed 
upon the stage,—certainly not in such an age asours. But 
it will be read as long as English literature survives, being, 
we think, superior in fire and genius to any of Browning’s 
dramas, noble as many of them are, and quite on a level with 
Sir Henry Taylor’s Philip Van Artevelde. We regret that Mr. 
Dennis’s limits rendered it impossible to quote from Mr. de 


worked out; but the extracts from Alexander the Great are 
quite sufficient to show Mr. de Vere’s mastery in this school 
of poetry. Years ago we quoted in these columns the 
following magnificent ideal of Alexander; but as it is 





* Aubrey de Vere’s Poems: a Selection, Edited by John Dennis, London: 
Cassell and Co., Limited, 1890, 


quite certain that very few, if any, of our readers will 





Vere’s play on St. Thomas 4 Becket, a subject hardly so fascina- 
ting as his Alexander the Great, but not less impressively 
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remember the review in question, and that those who do, if 
there be any such, will enjoy reading this splendid passage 
again, we will repeat the conversation between Parmenio and 
his son, in which the younger man asserts the insanity of 
Alexander, and gives the evidence which he finds in the ex- 
pression of the King’s eye, while the old Macedonian statesman 
corrects his son’s hastier judgment :— 


“ Phi. One-half his victories come but of his blindness, 
And noting not the hindrance. 
Par. At Granicus— 
But that was chance. At Issus he was greater: 
I set small store on Egypt or on Tyre: 
Next came Arbela. Half a million foes 
Melted like snow. To him Epaminondas 
Was as the wingless creature to the winged. 

Phi. I grant his greatness were his godship sane! 
But note his brow; ’*tis Thought’s least earthly temple : 
Then mark beneath, that round, not human eye 
Still glowing like a panther’s! In his body 
No passion dwells, but all his mind is passion, 

Wild intellectual appetite and instinct 
That works without a law. 

Par. But half you know him: 
There is a zigzag lightning in his brain 
That flies in random flashes yet not errs : 

His victories seem but chances :—link those chances 
And under them a science you shall find 

Though unauthentic, contraband, illicit, 

Yea, contumelious oft to laws of war. 

Fortune, that as a mistress smiles on others, 

Serves him as duty-bound : her blood is he, 

Born in the purple of her royalties.” 


That is noble poetry, if there be noble poetry in the English 
language ; and though no doubt it surpasses greatly most of 
the specimens in this fascinating little book, yet our previous 
extracts will show the reader Mr. de Vere’s usual level, and 
we venture to say that it is a level which very few living 
Englishmen have surpassed. Mr. Dennis deserves the warmest 
thanks of his readers for condensing into so handy a volume 
so much that stirs the heart and exalts the imagination. 





MEMORIALS OF THE GOODWIN SANDS.* 


THE early history of the Goodwin Sands is interwoven with 
fanciful legends and curious superstitions; but we at least 
know that for nearly eight hundred years the spot has been 
recognised as a place of peril to those who “go down to the 
sea in ships,” and such a fact, of course, accounts for its sinister 
reputation. The northern extremity of the sands is nearly oppo- 
site Ramsgate, and from that point they stretch for ten miles 
to the south, and terminate near the village of Kingsdown. At 
low tides, a belt of dull, brownish-grey sand is visible, but the 
main portion of this treacherous and shifting ridge is almost 
constantly submerged. Dangerous as the Goodwin Sands are 
in themselves, it may at least be said in their favour that they 
form a sort of natural breakwater between the full force of 
the sea and the shores of Kent, which lie at a distance of 
seven miles. Safe anchorage would not be possible along 
that coast when easterly gales prevail, but for the “Downs” 
of which Dibdin sings ; and the Downs owe their existence to 
the Goodwin Sands. Even in high tides, Mr. Gattie tell us 
in this welcome book, the waves are too shallow on the 
Goodwins to do any damage to storm-driven or wind-bound 
ships which have run for shelter to the strip of smooth water 
which lies to the north of them and to the south of Deal. In 
fact, except when a gale from the south springs up, there is 
always safety in the sheltered waters of the Downs, and that 
within almost a stone’s-throw of the fatal sands on which the 
surf is thundering. 

It seems quite impossible now to determine whether or not 
the Goodwin Sands once formed an island, and even the 
origin of the name is wrapped in obscurity. The gradual 
encroachments of the sea along the whole of the coast of 
Kent appears to support the statements of old chroniclers 
that at a remote period of history what is now known as the 
Goodwin Sands was “a low-lying but very fertile island.” 
Tradition asserts that the place took its name from Earl 
Godwine, and did so because that gallant Saxon, returning up- 
Channel at the head of his fleet, perished miserably with all 
his men on the spot, which had suddenly and unexpectedly 
been overwhelmed by the sea. The story, however—like another 
curious superstition, with which every one is familiar, about 
Goodwin Sands and Tenterden Steeple—breaks down utterly 











* Memorials of the Goodwin Sands, and their Surroundings, Legendary and 
Historica’, By George Byng Gattie, Illustrated. London: W. H. Allen and Co, 








under even the most elementary tests of historical criticism. 
Dismissing idle legendary lore, we find that the most trust. 
worthy authorities agree that Goodwin Sands have been a 
recognised fact with which mariners have had to reckon since 
the closing years of William Rufus. Mr. Gattie refers us to 
the words of William Lambard, who wrote his Perambulation 
of Kent about the year 1570, and who sums up the testimony 
of many previous chroniclers. Lambard declares that they all 
stated that about the end of the reign of William II., there 
was “a sudden and mighty inundation of the sea, by which a 
great part of Flanders was utterly drenched and lost, whilst 
at the same time various places both in England and Scotland 
also suffered most dreadfully, but especially the estates of 
Godwyn, Earl of Kent, which were first covered with a fine 
light sand, and afterwards overwhelmed by the waves and go 
destroyed.” But this is not all, for he concludes his descrip. 
tion of this visitation with the curious and certainly signifi. 
cant remark that the “estate not only remaineth covered by 
the waters ever since, but is become withal a most dreadful 
gulf and ship-swallower.” Speed in his History of the World, 
and Camden in his Britannia, both have something to say on 
the matter,—the former accepts the old legendary tales, and 
the latter gives credence to the “ fertile island” theory. 

It is impossible, however, to reconcile such statements with 
the facts brought to light by the experiments conducted by Sir 
J. H. Pelly in the year 1849, by order of the Trinity House. 
The investigations then made showed that the surface of the 
Goodwins down to the pure chalk, a depth of some 78 ft., was 
entirely composed of different kinds of sand mixed up with 
sea-shells, stones, and flints. It seems, therefore, likely, and 
this is the opinion to which Mr. Gattie himself subscribes, that 
the Goodwin Sands were never anything but sandbanks, and 
that they owe their prominence to an alteration in the physical 
conformation of the coast. The historical associations of the 
Downs are duly recalled in this volume; but perhaps the 
most interesting portions of the book are the chapters which 
describe the gallant efforts that have been made to erect 
beacons on the sands, a form of warning which has given place 
now to the more modern lightship. The chief lightship on the 
Goodwins has a revolving light, which is visible every fifteen 
seconds, and which is placed at an elevation of 37 ft. above 
the level of the sea, so that it can be seen at a distance 
of ten miles. The wrecks which have taken place on the 
Goodwin Sands—or, at all events, the more disastrous of 
them—are also described in this rambling but picturesque 
volume, and a curious account is given of the “ hovellers,” 
a hardy race of boatmen, who have again and again done 
splendid service in rescuing shipwrecked crews. Daniel 
De Foe, in his account of the “Great Storm of 1703,” went 
out of his way to libel the Deal boatmen, but there is no 
evidence that, either in his day or since, the “ hovellers” as a 
class have ever shown themselves more eager to save property 
than human life. On the contrary, the universal testimony 
is that these men, in spite of many faults, have at all events 
invariably displayed the saving quality of disinterestedness 
in moments of supreme peril. 





EXMOOR.* 

THERE are few more interesting tracts of country in England 
than the hill-country of West Somerset, known as Exmoor, 
with its companion ranges of the Quantock and Brendon 
Hills. With all its wild grandeur, this great tract of hilly 
moorland is so lonely and desolate, that we believe it is only 
within the last few years—since Lorna Doone was written, in 
fact—that the ordinary tourist has cared to penetrate the 
recesses of Exmoor. But it has a beauty of its own, and to 
some natures it has always been attractive: the great downs 
shelving abruptly to the Channel, the lonely stretches of 
moor, with deep gullies and frowning rocks here and there, 
and dangerous bogs lying in wait; the fewness of regular 
roads, the almost absence of human dwellings—on Exmoor 
itself there are no towns or villages—all these are features 
of a region which, for a certain kind of grand and gloomy 
picturesqueness, stands almost alone in England. 

Exmoor was a British fastness, and though, of course, dis- 
turbed by the Romans, these original people lingered on 
apparently till 926, in the time of Athelstan, when Somerset 





* An Exploration of Exmoor and the Hill-Country of West Somerset. With 


Notes on its Archwology. By John Lloyd Warden Page, With Map and 
Illustrations. London: Seeley and Co, 1890, 
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became English, the Britons being finally driven through 
Devonshire and over the Tamar into Cornwall. There are 
also many traces of Danish invasions, and from that time till 
Sedgemoor the West Somerset country had a disturbed life, 
its chief stronghold being Dunster Castle, originally built by 
William de Mohun on one of many manors granted to him by 
the Conqueror. 

This pleasant and well-written book, the author of which 
knows the Exmoor country intimately well, having explored 


_it from side to side and end to end, makes an excellent guide 


to a part of England not too well known. With the help of a 
good little map at the end of the volume, we follow the author 
through eleven chapters of walks in West Somerset ; and we 
are surprised to find how much we meet with that is interesting 
and curious, putting aside the wild and romantic natural 
beauties of the country, its splendid views, pure air, and rich 
moorland colouring. In the general description of Exmoor 
with which the book begins, we learn a good deal about the 
geology of the district, its plants and animals, red deer, 
ponies, sheep,—the part called “The Forest” alone has nine 
thousand sheep. Scattered here and there are curious old 
farmhouses, once Tudor gentlemen’s houses, some with 
chapels, partly built of oak, and with the plaster of ceilings 
and mantelpieces moulded into beautiful patterns. Twenty- 
one of these houses are to be found near the sea, between 
Minehead and Stowey. The population is thin, and the people 
are superstitious. The author thinks that Dartmoor far sur- 
passes Exmoor in legend and superstition; and this may be; 
but his appendix seems to show that Exmoor has its fair share 
for the end of the nineteenth century. There is a quaint 
humour about the people, though they are not very com- 
municative; but as to this Mr. Page gives us a pleasanter 
impression than we had before. He tells a little story which is 
good enough to quote. A gentleman— 

“Had managed to lose his way—no difficult thing on Exmoor. 
He applied to an cld fellow, who, after giving him some rather 
complicated instructions, directed him, when he came to a parson, 
to turn, as the case may be, to the right or left. ‘A parson!’ said 
our wanderer, ‘ what on earth do you mean?’ The old gentleman 
looked wondrous cunning, and intimated that he meant a finger- 
post. ‘And why do you call them parsons ?’ queried our traveller. 
I dare not try to reproduce the Exmoor spelling and pronunciation, 
but the peasant, with, we may imagine, a heavy wink, replied : 
“Because they be supposed to show ’ee the right way.’” 

Mr. Page gives us a spirited chapter on the hunting of the 
wild red deer, only here to be found “in its natural state 
south of the Border.” This is the great sport and excitement 
of Exmoor, and here have been some celebrated runs. The 
greatest run ever yet known, described to the author by the 
old huntsman, Arthur Heal, took place so lately as October 
29th, 1889. It was the distance and the open country that 
made this the most remarkable of runs, the stag being fairly 
chased by the hounds for about twenty-six miles, “across 
a perfect line of country, never touching a covert between 
Bratton and Horner.” This was the country of the cele- 
brated Jack Russell, the hunting parson, who distressed 
his Bishop by starting a pack of harriers in his old age ;— 
and, which appeals to a still larger public, this is the country 
of Lorna Doone. It is therefore not far short of being classical 
ground, though Mr. Page accuses Lorna’s historian of having 
idealised it in a very high degree. It is the way of novelists, 
who must of course make a picture, and are surely justified, 
for instance, in bestowing some of the features of one valley 
on another,—in raising heights, deepening depths, and making 
stronger lights and shadows. So we do not lose our faith in 
Lorna Doone, though we are here warned “not to build too 
much upon the exciting descriptions of Mr. Blackmore.” We 
ourselves should not be afraid of visiting Badgworthy Water 
and the Doone Valley, though knowing these descriptions 
almost by heart. What would really distress and spoil the 
ideal of a lover of Lorna Doone is that white cottage, with 
“‘Lorna’s Bower” painted on it in large letters, which offers 
tea to the tourist, and that tourist himself, multiplied by 
hundreds, who haunts these glens and criticises John Ridd’s 
water-slide. 

But there can be no disappointment in the general features 
of the country through which our guide leads us. Scattered 
over and surrounding the desolate region of Exmoor proper, 
there are many objects of curious interest,—old feudal houses, 
castles such as Dunster, towering over its quaintest of little 
medieval towns; the stately churches for which Somerset is 
famous; British barrows, British and Roman camps, such as 





Danesborough and Ruborough. Hill, valley, wood, and moor, 
all stretch out and lead on at last to the sea, the silver Channel, 
with its beautiful and interesting towns, Lynton, Lynmouth, 
Porlock, Minehead, Watchet, and so eastward and inland to 
Nether Stowey, where Coleridge lived nearly a hundred years 
ago. 

The attractiveness of this agreeable and interesting book is 
increased by its pretty illustrations, which give a good idea of 
the towns, villages, and widespread views of West Somerset. 
There are few kinds of literary work more useful than such a 
study as this of some special part of England. Mr. Page has 
already made such a study of Dartmoor; we hope that his 
book on Exmoor will be equally successful. 





SCHUMANN’S LATER LETTERS.* 


Miss HERBERT has followed up her excellent translation of 
Schumann’s Early Letters (Bell and Sons, 1888) by an equally 
meritorious version of the collection edited by F. G. Jansen in 
1886 (Breitkop and Hartel, Leipzig). This collection extends 
to 312 letters, of which about 90 had hitherto been unpub- 
lished, and their issue in a trustworthy English translation 
deserves a cordial welcome. They are in some respects less 
interesting than the Jugendbriefe, but as affording an insight 
into the character of a great artist, they possess the highest 
value, and tend, on the whole, to enhance the personal esteem 
in which Schumann deserves to be held. 

Throughout the whole course of his life, as mirrored 
in his letters, occur premonitions of his sad and untimely 
end. But these temporary occultations of his powers never 
once caused him to surrender his high aims. Nervous and 
irritable and moody he was, on his own showing, but his 
nature was singularly free from the pettiness and meanness 
which has disfigured the reputation of so many eminent 
musicians. Nothing is more admirable and delightful in these 
letters than the tone and spirit in which he addresses or alludes 
to Mendelssohn. Ina smaller nature than Schumann’s, the posi- 
tion of his great contemporary would infallibly have provoked 
envy and jealousy. Of such feelings there is not a single vestige ; 
on the contrary, Schumann’s attitude is throughout marked 
by the deepest affection and reverence untinged by adulation. 
What a happy phrase is that, for example, in which he writes 
of Mendelssohn’s face, “which in its perpetual, delicate 
mobility, speaks without reserve of all that is going on within 
him;” and how admirable is the criticism of St. Paul, in 
which he says that Mendelssohn was the first who gave the 
graces a place in the house of God! This generous and un- 
stinted admiration on the part of Schumann has made 
Mendelssohn’s silence in his published letters very difficult 
to understand, especially as there is good ground for 
believing that these feelings were cordially reciprocated, 
while Mendelssohn himself was equally incapable of jealousy. 
Schumann’s chivalrous devotion was, as these letters abun- 
dantly prove, no mere question of time, as so frequently 
happens in the case of even illustrious composers. His admira- 
tion did not stop short with Beethoven, Bach, and Schubert. 
Wherever he encountered genius, or what he took to be genius 
—for his judgment was not invariably infallible—he was ready 
to say, “ Hats off!” His detestation of platitudes and “tinsel ” 
often led him to attach undue importance to mere solid effort ; 
but his leniency in this regard did little harm in the long- 
run. Earnest aspirants to musical distinction have never 
had so sympathetic, stimulating, or generous a critic as 
Schumann. More than once he thought he had detected the 
sacred fire in young composers whose very names are now 
buried in oblivion. But against these failures should be set 
his prompt and unerring recognition of the claims of Chopin, 
of Berlioz, of Sterndale Bennett, and, above all, of Brahms. 
The later letters abound in quaint and characteristic allusions 
to the “ young eagle” whom he befriended so signally at the 
outset of a career which has since amply fulfilled Schumann’s 
magnificent predictions. This anxiety to help all “young and 
honestly striving artists ” went hand-in-hand with a singular 
right-mindedness of perception as regarded his own merits. 
He was conscious of great powers, but he never minimised 
the drawbacks of his early education. When an enthusiastic 
Belgian admirer expressed a desire to have his portrait 
to place between two of the greatest. composers, he replied 
in a truly felicitous phrase: “Don’t place me between 








* The Life of Robert Schumann, told in his Letters, Translated from the 
German by May Herbert. London: Bentley and Son. 
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Beethoven and Weber, though somewhere near them, 80 
that I may go on learning from them all my life.” We 
should like to know how many composers of half his 
genius would, if editors of a paper, have emulated his honesty 
in inserting an article on song-writers in which the writer 
placed him in the second class. His own intuition told him 
that the estimate was unjust, and he did not refrain from ex- 
pressing his disappointment to the author of thearticle. But 
such a private expression of feeling does not impair the im- 
partiality of the act. Even when he was obliged to assert him- 
self most energetically, he did not forget to be magnanimous. 
He bore no malice against his father-in-law for his long and 
determined refusal to sanction his daughter’s marriage, and 
though driven to invoke the aid of the law, was indisposed to 
prolong the rupture after he had carried his point. 

Schumann was magnanimous and modest, as these letters 
eloquently testify, but under provocation he could be severe 
enough. As late as 1851, he received a letter from a young 
student, offering him a libretto for an opera, which he coupled 
with the gratuitous recommendation that Schumann should 
give up romanticism and always write clearly, so that all 
could understand him. This elicited from Schumann a digni- 
fied but crushing rebuke. ‘“ Haven’t you found out,” he asks 
his correspondent, “that I have got other aims than amusing 
children and amateurs?” And again: “How can you, who 
have given the world no proof of artistic or critical gifts— 
how can you proffer advice, such as one would give to 
beginners, to a man who has at all events given some proofs 
of his capacity?” On another occasion, he gave one of his 
publishers a good rap over the knuckles, when the latter asked 
him to write a “ Pendant” to his Jugendalbum, which had 
become very popular. ‘The idea of ‘Pendants’!” replied 
Schumann, indignantly. “What are you thinking of ? 
You might know that ‘ Pendants’ are not in my line.” 
With regard to his strictures on other composers, it is 
interesting to observe how his opinions varied, and how candid 
he was in confessing that he had altered his opinion. His 
first impression of Wagner, as recorded in a letter to 
Mendelssohn, was that of “ undoubtedly a clever fellow, full 
of crazy ideas, and bold to a degree I declare that he 
cannot write or imagine four consecutive bars that are 
melodious or even correct.” But three weeks later he says: “I 
must retract a good deal of what I wrote to you after reading 
the score [Tannhiuser|. On the stage everything is very 
different. I was quite impressed by some of it,” And a couple 
of months later he went so far as to say that Tannhduser con- 
tained much that was deep and original, and that Wagner might 
become of immense importance to the stage. “I consider the 
technical part, the instrumentation, excellent, and it is all far 
more masterly than it used to be,”—i.e., in Rienzi. Schumann, 
however, recurred somewhat in the long-run to bis earlier 
impressions, for which the devotees of the Wagnerian 
religion have never forgiven him. The simple fact of 
the matter is this, that composers are not ideal critics, 
any more than poets are. Spohr had a great deal of the 
Kapellmeister in him, and yet he was about the only Kapell- 
meister of his time who appreciated Wagner. On the other 
hand, Spohr thought Beethoven’s later work anarchical and 
wrong. 

Schumann’s letters to his friends are devoid of the gaiety 
and sparkle which seldom desert those of Mendelssohn. In 
his brightest moods there is a tinge of melancholy, or, to use 
his own phrase, employed when he was in very good spirits : 
“Tf man had as many happy moments in his hours of grief as 
he has sad ones in his hours of happiness, I am sure he would 
be even happier than I amnow.” On his sombre and reserved 
temperament, however, some personalities—such as those of 
Mendelssohn and Joachim—invariably exerted an exhilarating 
influence. Of the latter he says: “I always get into a good 
humour when I write to you: you are a kind of doctor to me.” 

Many notable traits are recorded in these pages, of which 
we can only touch upon two or three. It seems to have been 
Schumann’s almost invariable practice, according to his own 
account, to append the most characteristic titles to his pieces 
after they were finished. Sometimes he would discover quite 
a new meaning in them, as in the case of one of the Phan- 
tasiestiicke, “ Die Nacht,” in which he found the whole story 
of Hero and Leander. It is interesting, again, to know what 
he considered his best work,—namely, the Kreisleriana, Phan- 
tasiestiicke, Romanzen, and Noveletten. Some passages we 
have marked as mutually irreconcilable. In Vol. L, p. 224, 





he says to Hirschbach : “Perhaps you are like me, who have 
always placed the composition of songs below instrumental 
music,—indeed, have never considered it as a great art.” Now, 
on p. 248 of the same volume, he says: “I can hardly tell you 
what a treat it is to write for the voice, compared with instru- 
mental composition.” So, again, p. 287: “ Above all write for 
the voice. That gets you on more than anything, and brin 
out the innermost qualities of the musician.” After all, a 
great musician is generally a kaleidoscopic character, and ue 
have no great fault to find with Schumann for his incon. 
sistency. At worst, this is a trifling blemish in a musician 
who set so bright an example to all who came after him by 
his industry, his sincerity, and his earnestness. 








Grasses. By A. N. M‘Alpine. (David Douglas, Edinburgh.) 
—Mr. M‘Alpine seems to have hit upon a most convenient method 
for the identification and classification of grasses, for which we 
would refer readers to his handy little guide. It is somewhat 
technical in expression, but if the farmer could be persuaded to 
master the nature of the grasses in his pasture-land, it will have 
done its duty. 
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LEISHMAN, Corran, Watford, Herts, 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RMY, MILITIA, CIVIL SERVICE EXAMS.—Great 
facilities are offered by Dr. KLEIN, M.A., and Mr. ROBERTS, M.A., for 
passing the same. Five times first places gained in Ceylon C.S. and Student 
Interpreterships. Boarding arrangements. Also special preparation for new 
Indian Civil, Mathematics and all other subjects. Special classes for London 
Matric. and Bar Exams.—97s Regent Street, W.—Dr. Klein can be seen every 
Friday and Saturday at 8 Hove Villas, Brighton, Ww. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN. 
TLEMEN,. English and fereign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Masic, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and S/éjd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 


he COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 

















EV. C. A. HEURTLEY, jun., M.A. (Harrow and Oriel), 

assisted by Rev. A. H. G. CREED, B.A. (Bedford and Christ’s), has 

VACANCIES for PUPILS, Full number, nine. Preparation for Universities, 
&c.—Ashington Rectory, Pulborough, Sussex. 


RMY, MILITIA, CIVIL SERVICE.—Dr. KLEIN, 
M.A., and Mr. ROBERTS PREPARE PUPILS for above. Successes 
include Ist, 3rd, 6th, &c., Sandhurst; 5th, 9th, &., Woolwich ; 11th, 16th, &., 
Indian Civil; five Firsts for Student Interpreterships and Ceylon Civil Service, 
Boarding arrangements. Special Classes for London Matric. and Bar Exams.— 
978 Regent Street, W. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE—In DECEMBER 
NEXT there will be an EXAMINATION for SIXTEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other 
Scholarship except ‘‘ House Scholarships ’’ during continuance at the School. 
The Scholarships are confined to the Sons of Clergymen, being Nominees of Life 
Governors. Also a Scholarship of the annual vaiue of £16 confined to the Sons 
of Clergymen who have served for five years as Missionaries or Chaplains in 
India. No Nomination required ; tenable with a Foundation Scholarship,—Apply 








to the BURSAR, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
—_+_>———__ 
Abdy (J. T.), Feudalism, cr 8vo 





Baker (8. W.), Wild Beasts and their Ways, 2 vols. 8vo 


Biddulph (0. E.), Afghan Poems of the 17th Century, 4to .........(0. K. Paul) 10/6 | Morison (J.), Sheaves of Ministry, 870 





Bowman (A.), Acting Charades, 12mo 
Brown (J. L.), Otho, cr 8vo. 











Longinus on the Sublime, Translated by H. L. Havell, cr 8vo...... ( Maou 
WEEK. Macaulay (Dr.), From Middy to Admiral, or 870 sive. Sebtann) oS 
Macka; tA. Pioneer Missionary of Church Mis, Soc. (Hodder & Ston, hton) 7 
’ Macmillan Ww. G.), Treatise on Ele:tro-Metallurgy, cr 8vo............... (Griffin) we 
(Bell) 7/6 | Meleager, Fifty Poems of, with pane ed ve eadlam .. -(ifaomillan) 7/6 
sseseseeees(Macmillan) 32/0 | Milman (0.), Doll Dramas, er 8vo .. seecetseeceteasaeacersesecesseses(We Stnith) 2/6 
Morrie (L. E.), Famous Musical Go re iat ae . Stonghton) 10/6 
, Famous Musi mposers, cr 8vo... ‘nwin' 
(Routledge) 2/6 | Overton (R.), Wedding Stories, cr 8vo ...... ES. & 4 





Chappell (J.), Hand in Hand, cr 8vo 





Cook (E. T.), Studies in Ruskin, cr 8vo 








Guest (B. F.), Alexis and his Flowers, 12mo.............. 


h (B.), Dreaming, 12mo ... 


(Digby & Long) 6/0} Parker (J.), The Foose’ s Bible: Proverbs, 8vo . 
Carrington (E.), Stories for Somebody, 40 ...........+-s+0000e(Griffith & Farran) 6/0 | Richardson (M. T.), 





ee (Hutchinson) 2/6 
* (Hodder & Stoughton) 8/0 





ractical Blacksmithing, cr 8¥0...........+.0+... (0. K. Paul) 5/0 
(Shaw) 1/6 gers (A), , Passion-Plays, GEOL Sa disconssssenesta ca .(W. HL. Allen) 7/6 
(Allen) 6/ ag ted , Manual of Bibliography, BRO i.e a nscicsccverte stave ee at 
. ) 6/0 | Rose (C, B. ‘i Our Father's Kingdom, Cr 870 ........:cceccesesseeseeceeceeeee (Sim 
wee(Unwin) 3/6 | Russell , 
eoceeee “6 "Pauly 3/0 usse) (w. C.), My Shipmate Louise, 3 vols. cr 8vo.... ...(Ghatto Ps Winds) a6 
: Selenka (E.), Zoological | Pocket-Book, 12mo.. (Griffin) 4/0 





Deland (M.), Sidney, cr 8vo... 
Drury (A. H.), Int e Enemy’ 8 Country, cr 8vo... 


(Longm 
“(Gritith & Farean) 5/0 | Skipton (F. 




















ans) 6/0 | Shufeldt (I. fe Mythology of the Raven, 8vo0 .......... enasseatirnal Macmillan) 13/0 


Exell (J. 8.), Bible Illustrator: Philippians and Colossians, 8vo . 6: “3% isbet) 7/6 | Smith (M.), Kisses of an nomy, 870 — cr ee 


( 
ba me? & Blackett) 31/6. 
sesodebsescsenesseseut wal Digby & Long) 6/0 











Fletcher (J. 8 ). Widening Way, cr 8vo Paul) 6/0 | Soul Shapes, 4t0 .....scsecseseseesereees barhaitasvesneh ava Esabie ed sasuasesaoaPencet eh Un I 
Franzos (KE, ), 6 Chief Justice, cr 8vo ...... 3/6 | Stables G) : For England, cr 8v0 " (shaw) 30 
Fry (E. N. L.), Shreds and Patches, cr 8vo. ~(W. Smith 5/0 | Stedman M. M.), y Fronch Exercises, Cr 8V0....0. ssseeeereeeee (Methuen) 2/6 
Giverae Ce } er Baia Se Soonest Mended, cr 8vo (motNistet) 3/8 Stor ‘A. o}, Romance and poeecey Ty hart “OK " 3/8 
Goodbody (F. W.), Rosalba, cr 8vo ... amine eer es ronal L.), Raymond: a Story in Verse, 12m0 .......+4...-+ (CO. K. Paul’ 








Gould (8. B.), My Prague Pig, cr 8vo 








Sraphic History of British Empire, cr 8vo 


Hardman (EH. and W.), Ten Tales on the Te Deum, cr 8vo ... 


Hardman (J. W.), Our Prayer-Book, cr 8vo...... ; 
Harte (B.), Ward of the Golden Gate, cr 8vo.. 
Henty (G. A. » Please Tell Me Another Tale, 16mo. 
Herring (R. F.), Two Mysteries, 12mo ........... seenses 









Whitaker (J. R.), 





Hoffman (Bro? 7 Tricks with Cards, cr 8vo 





any (J. H.), Philosophy and Theology, 8v0 seoss..seeeeeeseeees (T. & T. Clark) 0 
Wace (F.), Some Central Points of Our Lord’s Ministry (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Ward (H.), Five Years with the Congo Cannibals, 4to......(Chatto & Windus) 14/0 
Watts (R.), New Apologetic, Cr 8V0 .......c.cscseccecseseessssessenees (T. & T. Clark) 6/0 
otes on Pathology, Vol. I., 12mo. é 

Worboise (M.), Man’s Mistake, cr 8vo . 

Wright (E. J. D.), — on —_ Path, » 12m .. 
Zeno, by a Lady, cr 8vo ....... 








ee erg 4/6 
sel Clarke) 5/0 

weee(Nisbet) 2/6 
(Parker) 7/6 














Holt (E. 8,), Minster Lovell, cr 8vo 





Hyde (S.). Nurse’s Guide to Massage, 16mo 
faghem (8. C. J.), Esther Lovell, cr 8vo ..... 
Jamieson (A.), Magnetism and Blectricity, cr 8 








Johnson (H.), Rise of Chr 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
pave ‘G. a ul) 1 r 4 upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
Lightfoot (J. B.), Leaders i in the iosten Church, cr 8vo ......... (Macmillan) 6/0 








to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
THE | NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. pt H. RIDER HYDBOPATHY. 
NINETEENTH _ CENTURY, At all Bookallr’ and Bookstals,erown Bro, cloth ae 


Tue Lazsour REVOLUTION :— 

1, A MULTITUDE oF COUNSELLORS. (Continued.) 

y H. H. Champion. 

2. THe New DEPARTURE IN TRADE-UNIONISM. 
By T. R. Threlfall (Secretary to the Labour 
Electoral Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland). 

3. WHAT ARE THE IDFALS OF THE Masses? By 
the Hon. Reginald B. Brett. 

THE AWAKENING OF JAMAICA. By his Excellency 
Sir Henry A. Blake, K.C.M.G. (Governor of 
Jamaica). 

TUBERCULOUS MEAT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, By 
Dr. Henry Behrend. 

Some ASPECTS oF NewmMan’s INFLUENCE. By 
Wilfrid Ward. 

Manners anp Customs oF §f1crLy 1n 1890, By 
Hamilton Aidé. 

Bers anD Darwinism. By the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Carlisle. 

DAHOMEY AND THE FreNcH. By Archer P. Crouch. 

In DEFENCE OF Domestic SERVICE. By Miss Benson. 

THE WEAKNESSES OF CONGREGATIONALISM :— 

1, From THE Pews. By B. Paul Neuman. 

2. From THE Puurit, By the Rev. Herbert 
Darlow. 

AN ARMENIAN’S Cry FOR ARMENIA. By J. Aratoon 
Malcolm (of the Haiasdan). 

A MoprL Government Orricz. By Louis J. Jen- 
nings, M.P. 

=. wit Hinpv MarriaGes, By J. D. Rees, 


London: Kraan Pavt, Trencu, TrRUBNER, and 
Co., Limited. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTeNnTS FoR OCTOBER, 

H. P. Lrippon. By Canon Scott Holland, 

Tue IMPERIAL Finance OF THE Last Four YEARS. 
By Sir T. H. Farrer, Bart. 

THE Use anp Abuse OF Hospitats, By Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, 

A Worupty Woman, 1-5. By Vernon Lee, 

Tue Forwarp MOVEMENT IN CHINA. By William 
Wright, D.D. 

Hypnotism In RELATION TO Crime. By A. Taylor 
Innes, 

Tue Stupy or Statistics, By Michael G. Mulhall. 

PossIBILITIES OF NAVAL WARFARE. By H. Arthur 
Kennedy. 

InisH Patriotism: THoOmas Davis. By Mr. Justice 

*Hagan. 

Tue Economic ConpiITION OF ITaLy, By Dr. F. H. 
Geffcken. 
IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


With Illustrations by Laslett J. Pott. Reproduced 
by Messrs. Goupil and Co. 
AWN. By H. Riper Hacearp, 
Author of x The Witch’s Head,” “ Allan’s 
Wife,” “‘ Mr, Meeson’s Will,” &c. 


London : SPENCER BiacKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ MOLLY BAWN.” 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols, 


A BORN COQUETTE. By Mrs. 


HUNGERFORD, Author of ‘ Phyllis,” “The 
Duchess,” &c. 


London : SPENCER BLAcKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, EC. 








DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENOER’S WORKS. 
Second Edition, now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 


N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 

PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Co.uiys. With 

a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. “I have read por- 

tions taken at random here and there, and have found 
them very well done.’”’—Mr. SPENCER, in Preface. 

Witurams and Norgate, London and Edinburgh, 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Found .) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 

perannum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 

12 Waterloo Place, 


General a: 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., London, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin, 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


BEAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 24 guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 





AUTUMN and WINTER at 
ST. LEON ARDS-ON-SEA. CENTRAL and 
SHELTERED—OPPOSITE PIER—is 
THE GRAND HOTEL. 
HOME COMFORT. Electric Light. Lift. Table 
d’Héte at 7. Separate tables. 
Tariff of: the MANAGER. 





IVERPOOL ann LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 





Hrap OFFICEs. 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 





Total Invested Funds ............00 £7,826,542 





Fire, Life, Endowments, or Annuities. 


oo 


Apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Com 
pany, for the 
NEW PROSPECTUS. 





Applications for Agencies invited. 


Lonpon OFFICES. 
CORNHAILL and CHARING CROSS. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
en so eS able on demand, 

TWO P CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
okuiae on pe. ae monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








PRESERVED PRO- 


SOvES, 
VISIONS, and 





~~ MEATS. Also, 





—- of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





5 ieee SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the wor d. Supplied 
in casks and = for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 





London’ Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


~ idannamaimeanaad for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





TAMMERERS should read a book 
bya gentleman who cured himself after ASLEy, 
nearly forty years. Price 13 stamp3.—B. BEASLE 
Huntingdon. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—With 
changing temperature the digestion becomes 
impaired, liver disordered, and mind despondent.. 
The cause of these irregularities is easily removed by 
the use of Hollway’s Ointment and Pills. They 
directly attack the souzce of the evil, remove all im- 
purities from the circulation, restore the affected 
organs to their natural state, and correct all defec- 
tive secretions. An easy means of restoring health 
and strength is supplied by Holloway’s Pills and 
Ointment. These famous medicines are blood reno- 
vating remedies, whose influence reaches the great 
centres of the nervous system, purifies the circulation, 
induces a healthy state of the bodily powers, gives 
tone to the stomach and brain, producing a desire for 
food, and all the proper requirements for health and 
vigour. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 
CASSELL & COMPANY’S NEW VOLUMES. 








In preparation—To be published in November. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND FRIENDSHIPS OF RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, 


FIRST LORD HOUGHTON. 
By T. WEMYSS REID, Author of “The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster.” 


2 vols., with 2 Portraits, 32s. 





—_—- + ow 


SIR ROBERT BALL’S POPULAR WORKS ON ASTRONOMY. 


NOW READY, a POPULAR EDITION of 
The STORY of the HEAVENS. [Illustrated by Chromo Plates and Wood Engravings, price 


12s. 6d. 
*‘ A story of boundless interest and of exquisite beauty.””—Educational Times. 


Il. ; 
THIRD EDITION, price 6s. 


STAR-LAND: being Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the Heavens. 
ustrated, 


The Right Hon. W. E. GLapstTone writes :—‘I have now finished reading your luminous and delightful ‘ Star-Land,’ and I am happy to be in a sense enrolled 
amongst your young pupils.” 


ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MAN. Cheap Edition. A Popular and Practical Treatise on the Applications of 
Electricity in Modern Life. With nearly 850 Illustrations, 9», 


The PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN. With a Series of Magnificent Illustrations from Original Designs made on 


the spot by Leading Artists of the Day. With Frontispiece in Colours from an Original Drawing by Birket Foster. R.1. Vo!.I loth, gilt edges, £2 23. 


CASSELL’S PICTURESQUE AUSTRALASIA. With upwards of 1,000 Illustrations executed expressly for the Work. 


Complete in 4 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 


The MAGAZINE of ART VOLUME for 1890. With 12 Etchings and Photogravures and Several Hundred Wood 


Engravines, 16s. 

















ABBEYS and CHURCHES of ENGLAND and WALE3. Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. With numerous Original 


Tilustrations. Vol. II. 21s. 


LONDON STREET ARABS. By Mrs. H. M. Stantey (Dorothy Tennant). Containing a Collection of Pictures from 
Original Drawings by Dorothy Tennant. With Borders in Tints, crown 4to, cloth gilt, 5a. 
“The celebrity of her new name is not needed to recommend Mrs. H. M. Stanley’s charming sketches of Lonion strect arabs, which have jos‘ been published by 
Cassell and Company, with a brief and bright introduction from the pen of the artiat.’’—The Times. 


The CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. Volume I. Containing 36 Cabinet Photographs of Emin nt Men and Women 


of the Day, from Ph..tographs by Messrs. W. and D. Downey, Photozraphera to the Queen. With Riser shies] Sk: tel 


LECTUBES on CHRISTIANITY and SOCIALISM. By the Right Rev. ALFRED Barry, D.D., Assistant Bishop of 


Rochester, late Primate of Australia. 3s. 6d. 


The LAW of MUSICAL and DRAMATIC COPYRIGHT. By Epwarp Curter, THomas Eustace Smiru, and 


FrepERICK E. WraTHERLY. 3s. 6€. 


JOURNAL of MARY BASHKIRTSEFF. Cheap Edition. Translated from the French, with Introduction, by MaTHILpE 


Bump. 7s. 6d. 


CELEBRITIES of the CENTURY. Cheap Edition. Being a Dictionary of the Men and Women of the Nineteenth 


Century. Edited by Luroryp C. SanpEers. With Contributions by Eminent Authorities. 10s. 64. 
MAGIC at HOME. By Professor HorrmMan. Fually Illustrated, 5s. 
The WORLD of ADVE NTURE. Volume II. With numerous Original Illustrations, 9s. 
AUBREY de VERE’S POEMS. A Selection. Edited by Joon Dennis, Author of “ Studies of English Literature.” 3s. 6d. 
The COLONIST’S MEDICAL HANDBOOK. By E. Aurrep Barron, M.R.C.S. 2s. 6d. 
The YEAR-BOOK of COMMERCE for 1890-91. Second Year of Issne. Edited by Kenric B. Murray. 5s. 
STRANGE DOINGS in STRANGE PLACES. Complete Sensational Stories by Popular Writers. 5s. 









































NOTICE.—A Copy of CASSELL § COMPANY’S LIST of NEW BOOKS for the Season 1890-91 will be forwarded post-free on application 
to the Publishers. 





SPECIAL NOTICE—The NEW VOLUME of 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART, 


Commencing with the NOVEMBER PART (Ready October 27th), price 1s., will be printed on a 
Superior Paper admirably adapted for obtaining the highest artistic results from the Wood 
Engravings. Entirely New Type, clear, distinct, and handsome, will be adopted. The Frontis- 
piece to the November Part will consist of a beautiful reproduction of the much-admired picture, 
“FATA MORGANA,” by G. F. Watts, R.A. 

“The best written and best illustrated of the art periodicals—a wonderful shilling’s-worth.”—Graphic. 


*,* A Prospectus of the New Volume can be obtained at all Booksellers’, or will be sent post-free on application to the Publishers. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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MUDIE'S 


THE 


setect LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


BEST BOOKS 


FOR SALE, 0®& ON SUBSCRIPTION. 





HEAD OFFICE - 30-34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. 
-241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


AND 


(2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 
CATALOGUES POST - FREE. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





THE NEW REVIEW, 
OCTOBER. Price 6d. 

TRAINED NURSING AT THE LONDON HospritTat. By 
Eva C. E. Liickes, Matron. 

Canon Lippon. By the Ven. Archdeacon Pott. 

Soctan Democracy AND THE TRADES CONGRESS. 
By George Howell, M.P. 

Street ImPROVEMENTs IN LONDON. 

. By H. L. W. Lawson, M.P. 
2, By Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

SoctaLisM AND Economics: A Review. By H. M. 
Hyndman. 

THE Dramatic CENSORSHIP. By George Moore. 

A Rapicat Programme. Part IV. By the Right 
Hon. Sir ©. W. Dilke, Bart. 

THe Worw’s Desire. Book II., Chap. 11. Book 
III., Chaps. 1-2. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co, 





Now ready, price 5s., a New and Enlarged Edition of 


Ts SILVER QUESTION and the 
GOLD QUESTION. By RoserT Barctay. 


ConTENTS. 

Introduction. 

Bimetallism—General View of the Question, 

The Nature of Money: 

The Functions of Money, 

The International Trade. 

The Perverse Rupee. 

Foreign Competition. 

Historical Aspect and Present Position of the 

Question. 

With Appendices bearing upon Monetary Legisla- 
tion, inoluding references to what has recently been 
done in America, &c, 

To be had from Patmer and Howe, Publishers, 
Manchester ; and all other Booksellers, 





Miss BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


NE LIFE, ONE LOVE: 


A Novel. 
By the Author of *‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c, 
London: Simpxrn and Co., Limited. 





Just published, price 3s, ; free by post, 3s. 43d, 
THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR THE SESSION 1890-91. 


MAOMILLAN and OO., London, 
J. E, CORNISH, Manchester, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvuTsIDE PacE, TWELVE GuINEas, 
sesereeeeeeSlO 10 


seeeeneee 







Quarter-Page.... 
Narrow Column ........ss0sccceeee 
Half-Column......,.......++ wove 
Quarter-Column ......... 
ComPaNnI 
Outside Page.............+ ease 
Inside Page ....ccscscccscescoosesssoee 12 12 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’’ 
18s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements aecording to space, 
Terms; net, 


coo acoaceo 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 


Under the above title, Messrs. Meruury 
have commenced the publication of a Series 
of Short Biographies, free from party 
bias, of the most prominent Leaders of 
Religious Life and Thought in this and the 
last century. The First Volume is 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
By R. H. HUTTON. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
[Ready. 


By 8S. BARING-GOULD, 
SECOND SERIES. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES and 
STRANGE EVENTS. Second Series, By 8, 
Barina-GouLp, Author of ‘“‘Mehalah.” Demy 
8vo, 103, 6d. [ Ready, 


NEW NOVELS. 
A LOST ILLUSION, 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘* The Chilcotes,”’ A Hurricane in 
Petticoats,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, [Ready. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. 


ManvitLtE Fenn, Author of ‘The Vicar’s 
People,” *‘ Eli’s Children,” &c, 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 
By L. T. MEADE, 


The HONOURABLE MISS: 


a Tale of a Country Town. By L. T. MEapeE, 
Author of “Scamp and I,” “A Qirl of the 
People,” &¢. 2 vols.crown8vo, [Nearly ready. 


TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
A GIRL of the PEOPLE. 


By L. T. Meapk, Author of ‘‘ Scamp and I,” &. 
Illustrated by R. Barnes, crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


Ready. 
DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, 
Author of ‘‘ Dorothy Fox,” &. Illustrated by 

W. Parkinson, crown 8vo, 33, 6d. [Ready. 








TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S 
VOYAGE. By W. Crark Rvussew., Author of 
‘The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” &c. Illuse 
trated by Gordon Browne. [Nearly ready. 


SYD BELTON; or, the Boy 
Who Would Not Go to Sea. By G. ManvittEe 
Fenn, Author of “In the King’s Name,” &. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. [Nearly ready. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


The TRUE HISTORY of 


JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E. Lynn Linton. Tenth and 
Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 1s, [ Ready. 


METHUEN’S NOVEL SERIES. 
THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE. 
Crown 8vo, La | and handsomely bound. 
NEW VOLUMES now ready. 


ARMINELL: a Social 


Romance. By 8. Banrina-Govtp, Author of 
“ Mehalah,” &c. 


JACQUETTA. By S. Baring- 


Gouxp, Author of “ Mehalah.” 


DERRICK VAUGHAN. By 


Epna Lyatt, Author of ‘‘ Donovan.” A New 
Edition, entirely re-set. With Portrait of the 
Author. eady. 


[ 
ELI’S CHILDREN. By G. 


MANVILLE FENN. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A,, 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 


The INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. With Maps and Plans. By H. 
DE B. Gissins, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
* A careful and lucid sketch.”—Times, 
“‘ The writer is well-informed, and from first to last 
his work is profoundly interesting.’’—Scots Observer. 


METHUEN’S SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by Mr. R. ELLIOT STEEL, M.A., F.C.S., 
Senior Natural Science Master in Bradford 
Grammar School. 

The following is ready:— 


The WORLD of SCIENCE. 


By the Epitor. 147 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
28, 6d, 


METHUEN and CO.,18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA, 


IN A RECENT LETTER TO MR. ROWBOTHAM, 
SAYS :— 
“‘ Tl take a deep interest in your beautiful epic poems.” 


ROWBOTHAM’S WORKS. 
EPIC POETRY and HISTORY. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 

The HUMAN EPIC. By.J. F. Rowbotham. The Epic 
Poem of Science ; being an Epic (in the Spenserian Stanza) on the Origin of 
the Earth, the Evolution of Life, and the Early History of Man. 

Canto I. The EARTH’S BEGINNING :—Chaos—The Primeval Mist—The 
Elements Burst into Fire—The Earth Becomes a Sun—Its Life as a Star—The 
Extinction of its Fires—Eternal Darkness—A Storm in Chaos—Rain for a Million 
Years—The Formation of the Ocean and the Seas—A Catalogue of the Stars. 

At all Libraries, in 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with upwards of 1,000 Musical 

Illustrations, 54s. 

The HISTORY of MUSIC. By J. F. Rowbotham, late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. ‘ Something like a History of Music.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. ‘‘A fascinating work, full of curious and interesting 
information.”—Spectator. ‘‘Mr. Rowbotham studied for this great work at 
the libraries of Madrid, Paris, Rome, Florence, Venice, and Vienna, and even 
visited monasteries in search of materials.”—Biography in The Cosmopolitan, 

At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, 5s. 
The DEATH of ROLAND. By J. F. Rowbotham. An 


Epic Poem on Roland and Roncesvalles. ‘‘ A delightful epic.”—Sunday 
Times, *‘Aremarkable poem,.”—Scots’ Magazine, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 





Just published, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


WANDERINGS in SEARCH of HEALTH; 


or, Medical and Meteorological Notes on Various Foreign Health Resorts. 
By H. Coupranp Taytor, M.D, Fellow of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, &c. 

“‘The author writes in an agreeable manner and with a genuine knowledge of 
his subject...... He concludés with some very sound advice which we cannot too 
strongly recommend medical men and those whose state of health requires 
residence abroad to ‘ read, mark, and inwardly digest.’ ”’—Saturday Review. 

‘*Dr. Taylor has provided a very interesting and instructive volume...... We 
congratulate him on having produced a really valuable contribution to medical 
climatology.” —British Medical Journal. 

“‘The author writes with transparent fairness and fearlessness, handling his 
facts with sound judgment, and presenting them with sufficient fullness,’”’— 
Bristol Medico-Chirurgical Journal. 

** It undoubtedly fills a gap in madical literature.’”—Medicil Press, 

**Ts a sensible and well-written volume,”’—Athenzum. 


London: H. K. LEWIS, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 





HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 percent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
ist and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
. their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock. Forms of 
Prospectus, &c., and all information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 


Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 





OFFICE, 


ROVIDENT LIFE 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 

Existing Assurances ... aa aad sis deg «+» £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... “ tes ne <s ‘da ws. 2,623,456 
Annual Income... se t. os eee eve we _ 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... en eco os «-« 8,891,990 


Bonuses declared oe ot ae eee ove ee 2,971,852 

ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Fall Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 





pre DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS)... ae tee £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID... .., ase eee ee -:12,000,000 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 

hundred and fifty Rooms. Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath, Private Marine Esplanade.— 
Tariff of MANAGER. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Ornam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW WORKS. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE CUNARD COMPANY. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 14s, 


SIR GEORGE BURNS, Bart.: 
His Times and Friends. 
By EDWIN HODDER. 


Author of “ The Life and Work .of the Seventh Earl of - 
“The Life of Samuel Morley,” &. nine 


With Etched Portrait by Manusse, 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 73. 6d, 


& MB -h 0 E-a-y, 


Pioneer Missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society to Uganda. 
By HIS SISTER. 
With Etched Portrait by H. Manersse. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE LIVING CHRIST AND THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. 


By R. W. DALE, LL.D., Birmingham. 


FOREIGN BIBLICAL LIBRARY.—New Volume, 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SELECTED SERMONS OF SCHLEIERMACHER, 
With a Biographical Sketch. 
Translated by MARY F. WILSON. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A €@0 8:2: &7 3: ABB 
A Book for Young Men. 


° By J. THAIN DAVIDSON, D.D.. 
Author ot “‘ Talks with Young Men,” &c. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth 63, 


LIGHT IN AFRICA. 


By the Rev. JAMES MACDONALD. 





Now ready, 388 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LEAH OF JERUSALEM: 
A Story of the Time of St. Paul. 
By EDWARD PAYSON BERRY. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING, and other Papers. 


By Mark RvutTHERFORD. Edited by his Friend, REuseN SuHapcott. With 
Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 63. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 








**The same keen observation, the same delicate precision, while Miriam’s 
strength and weakness are drawn with as pitiless a hand as that of Marie 
Bashkirtseff.”"—Athenzwm, 





H SOTHERAN and Ore. , 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
ears; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


136 STRAND W.C.; ‘and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackeRay. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








S CARBORO’.—WILLIAM FOSTER ROOKE, Esq., 
M.D., J.P. (Deceased). 


IMPORTANT SALE OF VALUABLE PICTURES, WATER-COLOURS, 
OHINA, BIRDS, &c. 


The Executors beg to announce that the whole of the valuable Oil Paintings 
and Water-Colours (over 100 in number), China, rare Oak Cabinets, costly Farni- 
ture and Curios, together with about 40 cases of British and Foreign Birds of 
great value, the property of the late W. F. Rooke, Esq., M.D., J.P., will be SOLD 
by AUCTION at the OLD TOWN HALL, St. Nicholas Street, Scarboro’, on 
WEDNESDAY, October 22nd, 1890, and following days. - . 

The whole, together with the extensive Library, will be on view at the Resi- 
dence of the late Dr. Rooke, 15 Belle Vue Terrace, Scarboro’, on Thursday and 
Friday, October 16th and 17th. Admission by — (sixpence each), which 
may be obtained at the office of the Executors, 80 Westboro’, Scarboro’, or at the 
office of the Auctioneers, Messrs, SPECK and-~-DUGGLEBY, Sherburn, E.R., 


ork, 
NOTE.—The a ga Fittings will be sold at the Residence on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October and 29th, 1290, 
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L. REEVE AND CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, Parts I. to III., each with 8 Coloured 
Plates, 15s. 


Lepidoptera Indica. By F. Moore, 
.Z.8. Prospectus and Form for Subscribers 
can be had on application to the Publishers. 


THE VICTORIA LIBRARY. 


A NewSeries of STANDARD and POPULAR WORKS 
in all Departments of Literature. 
1s. each vol. 

Vol. 1.—BRITISH ORATORY, containing Six 
Famous Speeches by Grattan, Pitt, Peel, Bright, 
Jones, and Gladstone. 

Vol. 2—OLD ENGLISH DRAMAS: The Birth of 
Merlin, and Thomas, Lord Cromwell. (This Play 
is set by the London University for the Honours 
Examination.) 

Vol. 3—ON the STUDY and USE of HISTORY. 
By Lord Bolingbroke. 

Vol. 4.—ENGLISH DRAMAS. By Congreve. 

Vol. 5.—A TALE of a TUB. By Dean Swift. 

Vol. 6.—SPENSER’S FAIRY QUEEN. A Selection 
of the most beantiful Passages, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Summaries of each Book. 

In the press. 
Vol. 7,.—LIFE of WILLIAM PITT. 
Vol. 8.—ELIZABETHAN SONGS and SONNETS, 


Now ready, Vol. IV., 16s. ; Large Paper, 44 Coloured 
Plates, 63s, 


The Coleoptera of the British 
ISLANDS. By the Rev. Canon Fow er, M.A., 
F.L.8. Vol. L, 14s.; a Paper, with 36 
Coloured Plates, 48s. Vol. II., 18s.; Large 
Paper, 34 Coloured Plates, 58:. Vol. III., 16s. ; 
Large Paper, 28 Coloured Plates, 48s. 


The Butterflies of Europe. 
Described and Figured by H. C. Lane, M.D., 
F.L.8. With 82 Coloured Plates, containing 
, of 900 Figures, 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, 

Ss. 


NEW EDITION, now ready. 


British Beetles. By E. C. Rye. 
Revised and in part Rewritten by the Rev. Canon 
Fow ter, M.A., F.L.8. 16 Coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 


British Flora. By G. Bentham, 
F.R.S. Fifth Kdition. Revised by Sir J. D. 
Hooxee, 0.E., K.C.8.1., F.B.8. 10s. 6d. 


Tllustrations of the British Flora. 
Drawn by W. H. Fitcu, F.L.S., and W. G. 
Smits, F.L.S. 1,311 Wood-Engravings, Seconi 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 10s, 6 . 


British Zoophytes. ByA.S. 
PsnNINGTON, F.L.8, 24 Plates, 10s. 6d, 


British Insects. By E. F. Staveley. 
16 Coloured Plates, 143. 


British Butterflies and Moths. 
By H.T. Stainton. 16 Coloured Plates, 103. 6d. 


British Bees. By W. E. Shuckard. 
16 Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


British Spiders. By E. F. Staveley. 
16 Coloured Plates, 103. 6d. 


The Edible Mollusca of Great 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Recipes for 
Cooking Them. By M. S. LovgeLL. Second 

Edition, 12 Coloured Plates, 103. 6d. 


British Grasses. By M. Plues. 
16 Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


British Ferns. By M. Plues. 16 
Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


British Seaweeds. By S. 0. Gray. 
16 Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


Synopsis of British Mosses. By 
C. P. Hopgrrx, F.L 8, Revised Edition, 7s, 6d. 


Contributions to the Flora of 
MENTONE, and to a Winter Flora of the Riviera, 
including the Coast from Marseilles to Genoa. 
By T. Moaeriner, F.L.8. Royal 8vo, with 99 
Coloured Plates, 63s, 


Phycologia Britannica; or, History 

of British Seaweeds. By Dr. W. H. Harvey, 
F.R.8. New Edition, royal 8vo, 4 vols., 360 
Coloured Plates, £27 103. 


British Fungology. By the Rev. 
M. J, Berxevey, M.A., F.L.S. 24 Coloured 
Plates, 30s. 


British Mosses, containing all that 
are known to be Natives of the British Isles. By 
the Rev. M. J. Berxetey, M.A., F.L.8. 24 
Coloured Plates, 21s. 


The British Moss-Flora. By R. 
Braitawaite, M.D., F.L.8. Vol. I., imperial 
8vo, with 45 finely executed Plates, 50s. Part XI., 
8s.; Part XII., 7s.; Part XIII., 6s. 

No. 550, OCTOBER, 3s. 6d. 


The Botanical Magazine. Figures 
and Descriptions of New and Rare Plants. By 
Sir J. D. Hooxser, F.R.S., &. Third Series, 
Vols. I. to XLY., each 42s, Published Monthly, 
with 6 Plates, 3s, 6d, Coloured. Annual 
Subscription, 42s, 


L. REEVE and CO., 
5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’s 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


By Major Barttelot. 
he Letters and Diaries of Edmund 


MUSGRAVE BARTTELOT, late Major 7th Royal Fusiliers Regiment. A Record of bi ices i 
Afghanistan, Egypt, the Nile Relief Hxpedition, and on the Congo with Mr. Stanley's Eerie, 
Edited by WaLTER GEORGE BartreLoT. With Portrait and Maps, in demy 8vo, 16s. . 


By_Thomas Sidney Cooper, R.A. 
My Life. Including Reminiscences of Stanfield, Catter- 


mole, Landseer, Frank Stone, Edmund Kean, Elliston, Buxton, Mrs. Siddons, George R: 
Stodart, Constable, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Miss Mitford, Samuel Lover, Pome Campbell, herrea 
Fiend cerry mors gg ht 1 age Wilkie, ee Neots em ~~ Smith, Leigh Hunt, 
1 ; ready, yron, Countess of Blessington, Count d’Orsay, Charles Mathey 
Fenimore Coover, &. With Portrait and Illustrations, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 302 ail neat 


By Willert Beale. 
The Light of Other Days. The Musical Reminiscences 


of Half a Century, including Anecdotes of Grisi, Mario, Lablache, Tamburini, Balfe, Costa, Nov 
Gye, Jullien, Benedict, Malibran, Sims Reeves, Douglas Jerrold, Albert Smith, Thackeray, — 
Mayhew, Alboni, Berlioz, Gustave Doré, Chopin, Sheridan Know'es, Thalberg, Catherine Hayes, 
Braham, Macfarren, Spohr, Wagner, Mark Lemon, Sir Joseph Paxton, Scott Russell, Charles 
Kean, Dion Boucicault, Charles Mathews, Mr. and Mrs.German Reed, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Taglioni 
Piccolomini, Titiens, Adelina Patti, Arditi, Longfellow, Nilsson, Trebelli, Tamberlik, Brinley 
Richarda, Artemus Ward, Shirley Brooks, Sontag, Ole Ball, By WILLERT Bsate. In 2 vols. demy 
8vo, with Portrait, 283, 


By Fanny Kemble. 
Further Records of My Life. Forming a Third 


Series of “ My Records.” By Frances ANNE KEMBLE. In 2 vole, crown Svo, with Portraits, 243. 
Referring to the Second Series, the Morning Post remarks : 
‘Mrs. Kemble’s experiences have been so varied, and she has known so many persons of distinction in 
the world, that perhaps there is scarcely another person living who could write such interesting volumes 
as are these under review.” 


By Miss Pardoe. ‘ 
The Life of Marie de Medicis, Queen of France 


and Navarre, Consort of Henry IV., and Regent of the Kingdom under Louis XIII. By Juni 
Parbog, Author of “ The Court and Reign of Francis the First.” A New Edition, with additional 
Portraits on Steel, and Fac-similes, in 3 vols. demy 8vo, 42s, 


Edited by Guy le Strange. = i 
The Correspondence of Princess Lieven and 


EARL GREY. The Uontinyation. 1834-1841. Translated and Edited, with Notes and Index (to 
this and the preceding volumes), by Guy LE Straneae. Vol. III., demy 8vo, with Fac-similes, 15s, 
Speaking of the volumes already published, the Scotsman says :— 

“ These letters aye 200 a powerful fascination, which increases as we read, and which seems to be 
mainly owing to the fact that they enable us to watch closely, and almost day by day, the thoughts and 
feelings of one of the great leaders and one of the principal feminine participators in a series of deeply 
interesting political transactions, and thus impart the very throb of life to the history of the period.” 

And the Speaker :— 

“*The reader may abandon himself with unrestrained enjoyment to as delightful a revelation of haman 
nature as drawers or boxes have ever afforded. Both the actors in this epistolatory drama have long 
been known to the world. Princess Lieven’s talents for political intrigue have been celebrated by a 
score of pens. ‘ Charles, Karl Grey,’ as Macaulay says, has stood upon a little pinnacle of his own.” 


Edited by Peter Cunningham. 
The Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl 
of ORFORD. A New Edition, with Additional Portraits. In 9 vols. demy 8vo, £4 14a. 62. 
*,* Also a Large-Paper Edition, specially printed on English hand-made paper, of which only one hundred 
copies have been struck off (portion of which go to the United States). Subscribers will be supplied in 
rotation until the supply of copies is exhausted. The set in 9 vols. royal 870, £10 10s, 


By Colonel Corbett. 
An Old Coachman’s Chatter. With some Practical 


Remarks upon Driving. By a Semi-Professional, Epwarp Corsztt, Colonel, late Shropshire Militia. 
With 8 spirited Illustrations on Stone by Sturgess, and Diagrams, &c. In demy 8vo, 143, 


By T. A. Walker. 
The Severn Tunnel, 1872-87. Its Creation and 


Difficulties. By its Constructor, Toomas AsDREW WALKER. With several Portraits on Steel, and 
numerous Sketches, Diagrams, or Pians A Second and Cheaper Edition, to which is prefixed an 
Introductory Note by Sir Joan Hawxsuaw, C.E. In royal 8vo, 21s. 


By Edward Barker. | ° 
Wayfaring in France; or, Highways and Otherways. 
By Epwarp Barker. In demy 8vo, with numerous I)lustrations, 16s. 
By Henry 8. Salt. | 
Henry David Thoreau. Youth—Early Manhood— 


Frien p with Emerson—At Walden—His Personality and Character—Literary Life at Concord 
—His Excursions—Closing Years—Doctrines—Writings—Bibliography. By Henry 8S. Sart. In 
demy 8vo, with Portrait, 14s. [Now ready. 


Edited by Dr. Jansen. 
The Life of Robert Schumann, as Told in 


his LETTERS. From the German, by May Hersert. In 2 vols, crown 8yo, 21s. 


By Major Fisher. 
Through Stable and Saddle-Room. A Practical 


Guide for all concerned in the Ownership or Management of Horses. By ArTHUR G. FisHeEr, late 
Major 2lst Hussars, In demy 8vo, 14s, 


By_Miss Walker. , glad +f 
My Musical Experiences. Containing Reminiscences 


of Sir Sterndale Bennett, Tausig, Sgambati, Liszt, Deppe, Scharwencka, Henselt, &c. By BETTINA 
Waker, In demy 80, 14s, [Now ready. 


b ] 2 2 e 
Professor Yonge’s English-Latin and Latin- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. On and after October 21st next, the price of the above Dictionaries 
will be reduced—to meet the wishes of the Junior, and more advanced Elementary, Schools—from 6s. 
to 3s. 6d. each. (The combined Dictionaries will be sold as before, at 7s, 6d., strongly bound.) 
“* It is the best—we were going to say the only really usefal—Anglo-Latin Dictionary we ever met 
with.”’—Spectator 








[In a few days, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. va 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


COMPLETION OF MR. LECKY’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By W. E. H. LECKY. 
., 1793-1800. With Index to the Complete Work, 8vo, 36s, 
Vols. VII. and VIIL., 17 Ce eg oo 
*,* Vols. I. and IT., 1700-1760, 35s, Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s, 
Vols, V. and VI., 1784-1793, 363. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“JOHN WARD, PREACHER.” 


Ss i 2 2 a ‘'F: 


A Novel. 
By Mre. DELAND, Author of “John Ward, Preacher.” 


Crown 8vo, 63. 





CABINET EDITION of WALPOLE’S “ ENGLAND.” 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the CON- 


CLUSION of the GREAT WAR in 1515 to 1858, By SpencER WALPOLE, 
Cabinet Edition, 6 vole. crown 8vo, 6s. each, [Vols. I.-V. now ready, 


Mr. 8. R. GARDINER’'S NEW HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


By 8. R. Garpiner, LL.D. Illustrated under the superintendence of Mr. St. 
John Hope, Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries. Vol. I., with 173 Ilus- 
trations, crown 8yo, 4s. 


*,* The Work will be published in.3 volz,, and also in 1 vol. complete. 


SIR RICHARD CHURCH, C.B., G.C.H., 


Commander-in-Chief of the Greeks in the War of Independence: a Memoir. 
By Stantey Lane-Poo.e, Author of “The Life of Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe.’ With 2 Plans, 8vo, 53. 


CHEAP EDITION of FROUDE'S LIFE of CARLYLE. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his 


Life. By James ANTHONY FROUDE. New and Cheaper Edition, with Por- 
traits. 1795-1835. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 7s. ; 1834 1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


VOCES POPULI. Reprinted from 


Punch, By F. Anstey, Autbor of “ Vice Versa,” ‘‘ The Pariah,” &. With 
20 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge, Feap. 4to, 5s, 


The LIFE of the RIGHT. HON. STRATFORD 


CANNING: Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. By Stantey Lane-POoo.r, 
With 3 Portraits, New and Cheaper Edition, Abridged, 1 vol. crown 8vo 
price 7s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION OF LIDDON’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


The DIVINITY of OUR LORD and 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Being’ the Bampton Lectures for 1866. By 
Henry Parry LIpDpON, D, D.C.L., late Chancellor and Canon of St. 
Paul’s. Fourteenth Edition. With New Preface, having reference to Dr, 
Martineau’s “Seat of Authority in Re!igion.” Crown 8vo, 5s, 


NEW EDITION of QUAIN’S ‘“* ANATOMY.” 


QUAIN’S ELEMENTS of ANATOMY. The 


Tenth Edition. Edited by Epwarp ALBERT ScuHarFER, F.R.S., Professor of 
Physiology and Histology in University College, London; and GEORGE 
Dancer Tuang, Professor of Anatomy in University College, London, In3 
vols. 
Vol. I. Part 1.—EMBRYOLOGY. By Professor ScHAFER, 
Engravings, many of which are Coloured, royal 8vo, 93. 


NEW EDITION of GRAY’S “ ANATOMY.” 


GRAY’S ANATOMY. By Henry Gray, 


F.R.S., late Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. Twelfth Edition, 
Re-edited by T. Pickertin@ Pick, Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital; Member 
of the Court of Examiners, Royal College of Surgeons of England. With 605 
Illustrations, many of which are Coloured, royal 8vo, 363, [In a few days, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 352, will 
be PUBLISHED on OCTOBER 15th. 


CONTENTS. 


TENNYSON AND BROWNING. 

EIMER ON GROWTH AND INHERITANCE, 
New Serres or State TRIALS, 

In DARKEST AFRICA, 

Tue LITERATURE OF TIBET. 

CarPTaAIn MaHAN ON MankitimE POWER, 
Victor Cousin. . 
Lire ASSURANCE. 
LUMHOLTZ AMONG CANNIBALS, 

THE GOLDEN Bove. 

+ POLITICAL PRINCIPLES AND Party Prosprcts, 


Illustrated by 2C0 
[Ina few days, 
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London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOTICE. 


ed 


ALAS! 
ALAS! ALAS!! 
ALAS! ALAS!! ALAS!!! 


The New Novel by Miss RHODA BROUGHTON, Author 
of “ Cometh up as a Flower,” &c., will be ready at all Libraries 





and Booksellers’ on Monday next. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





By the AUTHOR of “ EAST LYNNE,” 


The HOUSE of HALLIWELL. By Mrs. 


Henry Woop, Author of “ The Channings,” &c, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 


LOVER or FRIEND? By Rosa N. Carey, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. In 3 vols crown 8yo. 


Now ready. 


NAME and FAME, By A. 8S. Ewing Lester 


and ADELINE SERGEANT. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “The REPENTANCE of PAUL WENTWORTH.” 


|The RIDDLE of LAURENCE HAVILAND. 


By Constance SmitTH. In 3 vols, crown 8yo, 





SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 
THE NOVELS OF 
MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


A New and Cheaper Edition is now appearing of Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S 
NOVELS, handsomely bound in red cloth and printed in new type. Each Novel 
in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 32. 6d. The last volume issued, the thirty-third, is 


ADAM GRAINGER, &c. 








NEW ADDITIONS TO 
BENTLEYS FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


MISS SHAFTO. By W. E. Norris. jyust scaay. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. By Rosa Novucuerre 


CAREY, [Just ready. 
Each in 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








Also, immediately. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Miss LINSKILL’S STORY. 


BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND THE 
NORTHERN SEA. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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JAMES NISBET AND C0.’S NEW WORKS. 


The CHURCH and HER DOCTRINE. A Series of Ser- 
mons by (amongst others) the Right Rev. the Bishop of Ossory, the Rev. Sir 
Emuitivs Lavriz, the Right Rev. Dr. SaumerEz Smitu, Bishop of Sydney, 
the Revs. C. H. WALLER, M.A, H. G. Moute, M.A., &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


HARVEST and THANKSGIVING SERVICES. Sermons 
and Outline Addresses. By the Revs. HucgH Macmitzan, D.D., LL.D., J. 
Mowro Gisson, D.D., Gorpon Oatturor, M.A., HENRY ALLON, D.D., W. J. 
Dawson, &c. Extra crown 8vo, 5s, 


The CHURCH: her Ministry and Sacraments. 
Rey. J. Van Drxe, D.D. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


A SACRED DICTIONARY: an Explanation of Scripture 
Names and Terms. With brief Geographical and Historical References. By 
Francis Bourazay, late C.M.S. Missionary, Palestine. Medium 8vo, 17s. 6d. 


MATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY on the OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENT. New and Cheaper Edition, in 6 vols. medium 8vo, 
81s. 6d. 


A SUPERIOR EDITION in 9 vols. imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 
COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE. With a Few Plain Words 


about some other Great Matters. By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, Incumbent of St. Philip’s, Regent Street. Crown 8v0, 
2s, 6d. 


ONCE HINDU, NOW CHRISTIAN. The Early Life of: 
Baba Padmanji. Edited by J. Murray MitTcHett, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo 
[In a few days, 


By Major 


By the 


GENERAL GORDON, the Christian Hero. 


Seton CHURCHILL, With Portrait, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


The BARONETS and THEIR BRIDES. By the Rev. 


W.M. Cox. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SUNBEAMS on MY PATH; or, Memories of Christian 


Work in Various Lands. By Mrs. Wricut. Edited by the Rev. C. H. H. 
Wrieut, D.D. With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 








NISBET’S SCRIPTURE HAND-BOOKS. 


Prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, 
and for School and Family Use. 


GENERAL EDITOR, 


The Rev. J. H. WHITEHEAD, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, ls, 


The GOSPEL of JESUS the CHRIST, ACCORDING to 
St. MATTHEW. Edited, with Notes and Explanations, by the Rev. J. H. 
WHITEHEAD, M.A. 


The following are in preparation :— 

Genesis. By Rev. W. C. Pryxe, M.A., Head-Master of Lancaster Grammar 
School; formerly Scholar and Naden Divinity Student, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Exodus. By Rev. F. J. Futrorp, M.A., Vice-President of Gloucester Theo- 
logical College ; formerly Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Joshua. By Rev. C. E. Jounson, M.A., Head-Master of Odiham Grammar 
Sehool, Hampshire; late Head-Master of the Junior Perse School, Cambridge ; 
formerly Scholar of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

Judges. By Rev. OC. L. Fertor, M.A., Head-Master of the King’s School, 
Chester ; formerly Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 








NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
CHARLIE to the RESCUE. A Tale of the Sea and the 


Rockies. By R, M. Battantyne. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The GARRET and the GARDEN; or, Low Life High Up; 


and, JEFF BENSON; or, the Young Coastguardsman. By R. M. BALLAN- 


tyns. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EASTWARD HO! 


MarsHALL, With Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 58. 


PICTURES ILLUSTRATIVE of the LORD’S PRAYER. 


With Appropriate Stories for Children. By EmmMA MARSHALL. Crown 4to, 
2s, 6d. 
“LEAST SAID, SOONEST MENDED.” By Agnes 


GIBERNE. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The PRINCESSES of PENRUTH. With Illustrations, 


small crown 8vo, 1s. 


The SPOILT TWINS; or, The Ruined Castle. 


Dispiy. With Illustrations, small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 





A Story for Girls By Emma 


By Emily 


ee 


The Henry Irving 





Shakespeare 


JUST COMPLETED. 
In 8 vols. small quarto, cloth, gilt top, £4 4s. ; 





roxburgh, £5. 
The Works of 


HAKESPEARE, 


EDITED BY 


Henry Irving 


Frank A. Marshall. 


With a General Introduction and Life of Shakespeare by 


Professor Dowden. 


PREARARADRAARADAAAADDLODODOnNwWOWWB WO 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The Text Marked for Acting and Reading. 
Literary History of each Play. 

Stage History of each Play. 

Critical Remarks on each Play. 

Time Analysis of each Play. 


Full Explanatory Notes. 
By F. A. Marshall, Arthur Symons, A. Wilson Verity, 
Joseph Knight, P. Z. Round, H. A. Evans, &. 
Biographical Notices of the Historical Characters. 
Meanings of Obscure Words. 
Lists of Words used only Once by Shakespeare. 


Maps—Localities of Plays. Index to the Notes. 
WITH 


600 ILLUSTRATIONS IN TEXT AND 87 ETCHINGS, 
By Gordon Browne, 
W. H. Margetson, Maynard Brown, and Frank Dadd. 


RR PPPPOOO—Ow—nw™" 


The ATHENZUM says :— 

* The result is so good that we must congratulate all concerned in it : and one 
especial feature can hardly fail to ensure its success as a popular edition—it is 
profusely illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne, whose charming designs, executed 
in fac-simile, give it an artistic value superior, in our judgment, to any illns- 
trated edition of Shakespeare with which we are acquainted.” 

The SCOTSMAN says :— 

‘ This Shakespeare ought to take a foremost place among those editions of the 
poet which general readers keep by them for reading or for reference. The 
ornamental aspect of the book is striking.” 

The SPECTATOR says :— 

‘* Enough has been said to recommend an edition which will win public recog- 
nition by its unique and serviceable qualities.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE says :— 

‘Tt is essentially a Shakespeare for the general reader. Mr. Frank Marshall 
has done his work conscientiously, ingeniously, and altogether well.” 

The GLOBE says :— 

«The edition is unquestionably one which every thorough student of Shake 

speare must needs acquire.’” 








JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Now ready, 2 vols. royal 4to, with Portraits and Illustrations, 
£3 3s. net. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G., Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF THE LATE 
PROFESSOR J. CLERK MAXWELL. 


Edited by W. D. NIVEN, M.A., F.R.S., 


i r of Studies at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich ; formerly Fellow of 
ee Trinity College, Cambridge. 





Dedicated by Special Peirmission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations, price 36s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the REV. ADAM SEDGWICK, 
LL.D., F.B.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Prebendary of Norwich, 
and Woodwardian Professor of Geology from 1818 to 1873. By Jonn WILLIS 
Crakk, M.A., F.8.A., and THomas McKenny Huaues, M.A. 

“Even those who never saw Sedgwick and are never likely to turn to his 
scientific papers will be the better for reading this book. Even now I think they 
will be unconsciously stirred by this story of a life which presents to us the faithful 
picture of a real man: real and true and guileless in his every word ard act, a 
man of noblest intellect, with a loyal passion for truth, with a great heart that 
throbbed in generous sympathy with all that was best and purest in the unselfish 
endeavours of others high and low, and above all, a man of such glorious en- 
thusiasm that even his daily life seemed heroic to those who were brought within 
the range of his irresistible personal attraction...... There is not one of the letters 
printed in these volumes—no! not one!—that we could spare. Open the book at 
random and you will bear me out in this opinion.”—Dr. JEssopp in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


The THEORY of DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. PartI. 
EXACT EQUATIONS and PFAFF’S PROBLEM. By A. R. Forsytu, Sc.D., 
F.RS., Feliow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


ATREATISE on STATICS and DYNAMICS for SCHOOLS. 
By S. L. Loney, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Crown 
8yo. [Preparing. 

SOPHOCLES: the Plays and Fragments. With Critical 


Notes, Commentary, and Translation into English Prose, by R. CO, Jess, 
Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo. 
Part 1IL—ANTIGONE. _—" Part IV.—PHILOCTETES. 
Edition. [Nearly ready. [Nearly ready. 


EURIPIDES.—ION. The Greek Text, with a Translation 
into English Verse, Introduction, and Notes, by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 
The Ion has been selected for representation in the Cambridge Theatre in 
November next, [Nearly ready, 


LECTURES on the COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 


SEMITIC LANGUAGES, from the Papers of the late WixrL1am Wrieut, 
LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 14s, 


An HISTORICAL SKETCH of the EQUITABLE JURIS- 
DICTION of the COURT of CHANCERY: being the Yorke Prize Essay 
for 1889, By D. M. Kerty, M.A., St. John’s College. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


Now ready, in2 vols. Vol. I., Text and Introduction, 3s, 6d. 
o). II., Notes, 4s. 6d. 


VERGIL. The COMPLETE WORKS. With Introduction 
= Notes by A. Sripewick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 


ord, 
Now > price 2s. 6d. 


LIVY. Book V. With Notes and Introduction by L. 
Wuis ky, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


CAESAR.—DE BELLO CIVILI. Book I. Edited, with 


Notes, by A. G. PesketT, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College. [In the press. 


XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDEIA. Books VI., VII., VIII. 


With Introduction and Notes by Rev. H. A. HotpEen, M.A., LL.D. 
[In the press. 


MILTON’S COMUS and ARCADES. Edited, with Intro- 


duction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. Witson Verity, M.A., sometime Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of English Literature at Owens 
College, Manchester. [In the press, 


An APOLOGIE for POETRIE. By Sir Philip Sidney. 
Edited, with Illustrations and a Glossarial Index, by E. 8. SHuckBuReH, 
M.A. The Text is a revision of that of the first edition of 1595. 


PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


EUCLID.—ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. Books III. and 
IV. Edited by H. M. Tartor, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, [In the press, 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (With Answers to the 


Examples.) Edited by W. W. Rouse Batu, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. [Nearly ready. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
The EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. By the Rev. E. H. 


PErowne, D.D. 1s. 6d. 


The BOOK of REVELATION. By the late Rev. W. Simcox, 


M.A, 3s, 





*,* Complete Catalogues on application. 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press 
Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. Glasgow: 263 ARGYLE STREET. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 


THE PEN AND PENCIL SERIES. 


A Series of Imperial 8vo, finely Illustrated Table-Books. Bound in handsome 
cloth, gilt, 8s. each. The following are the Two New Volumesof the Series :— 


Greek Pictures: Drawn with Pen and 


Pencil, By J. P. Manarry, M.A., Fellow of Trinit: in ; 
a - OS ray Life - Grecoe," “Greek Life and Thoughts @ Havel: 
an udies in Greece,” &c. ith 2 Maps and many Illustrations, perial 
8vo, &s., handsome cloth, gilt edges. og v4 ssanateeadinas, 


London Pictures: Drawn with Pen and 


Pencil. By the Rev. Richarp Loverr, M.A., Author of “ Norwegian 
Pictures,” ‘‘ Irish Pictures,” &c. Profusely Lilustrated, imperial 8vo, 8s., 
handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


Evolution, Modern Ideas of, as related 


to Revelation and Science. By Sir J. Witttam Dawson, 0.M.G., LL.D. 
F.R.S., Author of “ Acadian Geology,” ‘‘The Chain of Life in Geologi 
Time,” ‘‘Kgypt and Syria: their Physical Features in Relation to Bible 
History,” &c. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 55., cloth. 

‘It embodies the thoughts of an eminent geologist on some of the chief flaws 
and discrepancies in what he justly styles the ‘hypothesis’ of evolution. If 
there is anything calculated to arrest the cocksure young scientist, who is always 
the young man in a hurry, this book will doit. Perhaps nothing but a ter 
blast—and Sir William Dawson's book is too well reasoned to deserve the term— 
can be expected to shake the unfaltering confidence of the middlemen of science, 
who — Darwinism, or what they consider to be Darwinism, to the intelli- 
gent multifude.”—Saturday Review. 


Biblical Atlas and Scripture Gazetteer. 


New and Revised Edition. Maps by Henry Courrier, F.R.G.S. Royal 4to, 
5s., cloth boards. 

This is something more than a revised edition. All the Maps are entirely new, 
and have been carefully corrected in accordance with the latest researches. The 
descriptive letterpress and the ‘‘Gazetteer’’ have been thoroughly revised. 
The book will be found a vast improvement upon its predecessor, and is now 
probably the best of its kind in existence, 


The English Reformation of the Six- 


TEENTH CENTURY. With Chapters on Monastic England, and the 
Wycliffite Reformation. Illustrated by Maps, showing where all English 
Monastic Institutions were situated, over what districts Lollardry spread, 
and where the Martyrs were burnt in the persecution under Mary Tudor; 
and also by many Portraits of such Leaders as Tyndale, Cranmer, More, 
Latimer, &c. By the Rev. W. H. Beckerr, CHURCH HISTORY SERIES. 
No.7. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


Pioneers of Electricity ; or, Short Lives 
of the Great Electricians. By J. Monro, Author of “ Electricity and its 
Uses.” With Portraits, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., cloth boards, 


How London Lives: the Feeding, 


Cleansing, Lighting, and Police of London. With Chapters on Post Office 
and other Institutions, By W. J. Gorpoy. The LEISURE HOUR 
LIBRARY, New Series. No. 1. With many Illustrations, crown 8yo, 2s., 


cloth boards. 
Foundry, Forge, and Factory. By W. 


J.Gorpon. The LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY, New Series. No.2. With 
many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 
Vol. 


Short Biographies for the People. 
VII., containing: Lincoln, Waldo, Charles Simeon, Sir W. E. Parry, Dr. 
Calamy, Archbishop Ussher, Dr. Abercrombie, Archbishop Whately, Dr. J. 
pon ae a J. Y. Simpson, Wishart, Moffat. Each with Portrait, 1s, 6d., 
clot ards, 


Ways and Means; or, Voices from the 


Highways and Hedges. A Series of Sketches on Sovial Subjects. By 
IsaBELLA Fyvig Mayo, Author of ‘The Occupations of a Retired Life,” &. 
Imperial 16mo, 5s, cloth, gilt edges. 
* There is a deep, sound underlying principle throughout, and the suggestions 
are such that all concerned with homes as a means of influencing others may 
well be helped by reading it.”—Guardian, 


NEW POPULAR ANNUALS. 


‘QUITE THE BEST THINGS OF THEIR KIND.”— 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


The Boys Own Annual for 1890 contains 


Illustrated Stories by JuLes Verne, A. Laurie, Gorpon StaBizs, M.D., 
A. N, Matay, M.A., Davip Ker, A. Russan, W. H. Trwpsrvey, J. Munro, and 
Pau Buake. Several of these Stories when published separately will be sold 
for more than half as much as is asked for the Annual, which also contains 
a great variety of interesting Papers on subjects interesting to lads. The 
volume is illustrated with Nine Coloured Plates and upwards of 500 Wood- 
Engravings. It contains 832 pages, and is handsomely bound in cloth boards, 
price 8s, For Superior Presentation it may be had also with gilt sides and 
edges for 9s. 6d. ; or strongly bound in half-morocco, 12s, 6d, 

The First Weekly Number of the New Volume of the BOY'S OWN PAPER, 
with COLOURED PLATE, was published on September 30th, price One Penny. 

The First Monthly Part, with TWO COLOURED PLATES, will be ready on 
October 27th, price Sixpence, 


The Girls Own Annual for 1890 has 


Contributions from Franz Ant, ANNE BEALE, PuYLuIs Browne, E, F. 
BripELL-Fox, Mary CowpEN-CLARKE, Mytzes B. Foster, Newman HAL, 
Mrs. Ernest Hart, Mrs. Hotman Hunt, Dora Hops, NaTaliz JANOTHA, 
Ruts Lams, Liza Lexmann, IsaBELLA Frvie Mayo, EDwARD OxB8NFORD, 
Eryst Paver, Cartes Prrers, Mrs. Tom Taylor, SARAH TYTLER, 
Gerson WHITE, and many other well-known Contributors. It is Illustrated 
with Coloured Frontispiece and Title-Page, and with upwards of 300 superior 
Illustrations by well-known Artists aud Engravers. The Volume contains 
832 pages, in handsome cloth cover. Price 8s., or for Superior Presentation, 
with gilt sides and edges, 93. 6d., or in half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 

The First Weekly Number of the New Volume of the Girl's Own Paper, 
price One Penny, was published on September 30th 

The First Monthly Part, price Sixpence, will be published on October 27th. 


New Stories for All Readers. The 


Society has just issued upwards of 40 Stories, at prices from One Penny to 
Five Shillinge. Interesting Tales by Popular Writers, well printed and 
attractively oll Please ask your Bookseller for them. They are specially 
prepared as Gift-Books for youthful and for adult readers. 





London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, and of all Booksellers. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


‘“‘Tt has often been lamented that no writer has arisen in Ireland who could do 
for Irish history what Scott did for the history of his own country. If Miss Lawless 
can produce only a few more books like ‘“‘ ESSEX IN IRELAND,” this misfortune and 
reproach will be effectually removed.”—Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, in the Nineteenth Century. 

Ready this day, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WITH ESSEX in IRELAND. Being Extracts from a Diary kept in 


Ireland during the Year 1599 by Mr. Henry Harvey, sometime Secretary to Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. With a Preface by JOHN OLI 
M.A. Introduced and Edited by Hon. EMILY LAWLES 3, Author of * Hurrish: a Study,” &. VER MADDox, 








Ready this day, small feap. 8vo, bund in half-cloth, with cut or unc it edges, ONE SHILLING. 


POCKET VOLUME of SELECTIONS from the POETICAL WORKS of 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JOHN EARLE.—Nearly ready, 8vo, 16s. 
ENGLISH PROSE: its Elements, History, and Usage. By John Earle, 


M.A., Rector of Swanswick, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford, Author of “The Philology of 
the English Tongue,” &c. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. BREWER.—In the press, crown 8vo, about 1,000 pp. 
The HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer, Author of “The 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” &c. 
NEW EDITION OF MAZZINI’S LIFE AND WORKS.—To be completed in 6 vols. crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. each. 
LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH MAZZINI. Vols. I., III., and V. will 


be entitled “AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL and POLITICAL,” and Vols. II., IV., and VI., ‘‘ CRITICAL and LITERARY.” 
Volume I. will be published on October 27th, and the subsequent Volumes will follow at monthly intervals. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Now ready, royal 8vo, 153, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 203, Vol. XXIV. (HAILES—HARRIOTT), of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Leslie Stephen 


and SIDNEY LEE. *,* Vol. XXV.will be published on December 33rd, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 
In October, with ALL the ILLUSTRATIONS of the FORMER EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME. By Richard Jefferies, Author of ‘‘The 


Amateur Poacher,” ** Wild Life in a Southern County,” &. 
IN THE PRESS. 


OBJECT LESSONS in PRACTICAL LIFE. Under this Title a New 


Edition will shortly be published of the Beautifully Illustrated and most Iuteresting Series of Reading-Books hitherto called “SUGGESTIVE LESSONS in 
PRACTIICAL LIFE.” Graduated for Standards 3 to 7. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “HODGE AND HIS MASTERS.”—In October, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
HODGE and HIS MASTERS. By Richard Jefferies, Author of “ Wild 


Life in a Southern County,” “* Round about a Great Estate,” &c. 


NEW EDITION OF DARWIN’S “GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS.” 


In the press, THIRD EDITION, with Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on the VOLCANIC ISLANDS and 


PARTS of SOUTH AMERICA visited during the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘Beagle.’ By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A,, F.R.S. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 6s, NOVELS.—In November, crown 8vo, 6s. 
The RAJAH’S HEIR. Bya New Author. 


NEW EDITION OF “UNDERGROUND RUSSIA.”—Now ready, THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 
UNDERGROUND RUSSIA: Revolutionary Profiles and Sketches from 


Life. By STEPNIAK, formerly Editor of ‘‘ Zemlia i Volia’”’ (Land and Liberty). With a Preface by PETER LAVROFF. Translated from the Italian. 
NEW ADDITIONS TO SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 2s. 6d. LIMP RED CLOTH NOVELS SERIES. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 


MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NOVELS. 
DEMOS. | A LIFE’S MORNING. | TheNETHER WORLD. 


REISSUE OF BRONTE’S LIFE AND WORKS IN A NEW BINDING. 


Now ready, in 7 vols., bound in half-cloth, with gilt top, 2s, 6d, each. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 


Titles of the Volumes :—JANE EYRE.—SHIRLEY.—VILLETTE.—The PROFESSOR, and POEMS.—WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS, and AGNES GREY.—TENANT of WILDFELL HALL.—LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


NEW NOVELS. 





On October 15th, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. In the press. 
A BRIDE from the BUSH. By E.|A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy 
. Hornune, Tevwet, Author of ‘‘ The Outcasts." 3 vols. post 8vc, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8S.W. 
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